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Croydon, in Sullivan County, is sit- 
uated on the highlands between Con- 
necticut and Merrimac rivers. ‘The 
north branch of Sugar River crosses it, 
dividing it into two nearly equal parts. 
The soil is diversified, and much of its 
scenery is wild and_ picturesque. 
“Croydon Mountain,” extending across 
the western part of the town, is the 
highest elevation in the county and 
commands an extensive and beautiful 
prospect. 

The charter of Croydon, signed by 
Benning Wentworth, was dated May 31, 
1763. ‘The township was divided into 
seventy-one shares, of which two were 
reserved as a farm for Gov. Wentworth ; 
one, for the propagation of the gospel 
in foreign parts ; one, as a glebe for the 
Church of England ; one, for the first 
minister who should settle in town; 
one, for the education of youth, and 
the remaining sixty-five to as “many 
different individuals. 

The first meeting of the grantees was 
held at Grafton, Mass., June 17, 1763; 
and the first meeting in Croydon, Jan. 
17,1768. From Grafton, in the spring 
of 1766, came the first settlers of 
Croydon, and commenced the erection 
of cabins in the unbroken forest. 
They were hardy, brave men and grap- 
pled manfully and resolutely with the 
hardships of pioneer life. 

Among those who came to Croydon, 
in the spring of 1766, was Ezekiel 
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Powers, son of Lemuel and Thankful 
(Leland) Powers, born in Grafton, 
Mass., March 21, 1745. He was ad- 
mirably fitted to endure the hardships 
and privations ingdent to a new set- 
tlement, being a man of rare physical 
power, but of an active, energetic and 
versatile* mind. His children were 
Ezekiel, Jun., Abijah James and several 
daughters. Among his decendants 
are numbered some in each of the 
learned professions, and in the various 
walks of business life. 

Bezaleel Barton, Benjamin Barton, 
and Peter Barton, brothers, came to 
Croydon, during the Revolution, from 
Sutton, Mass. 

Levi W. Barton, grandson of Peter 
Barton and Ezekiel Powers, and son of 
3ezaleel Barton, 2d, and Hannah 
(Powers) Barton, the eldest of five 
brothers, was born in Croydon, on the 
first day of March, 1818. His father’s 
business calling him from home much 
of the time, the care and management 
of the children fell to the lot of their 
mother, a woman well fitted to take the 
responsibility. After the death of her 
husband she, by untiring industry and 
the most rigid economy managed to 
keep her family together and in com- 
fortable circumstances. But few moth- 
ers, if placed in her circumstances 
could “keep the wolf from the door.” 
Levi W. early learned to share with 
his mother the cares and responsibility 
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of maintaining the family, the pecuni- 
ary condition of which was such as to 
demand his time and labor even in 
early boyhood. He early learned the 
lesson of self-reliance and the necessity 
of economy and a proper use of time, 
a lesson which has contributed much 
to the success he has attained in life. 

From the age of ten years till he 
left the district school at eighteen, his 
attendance was restricted to a short 
term in winter and this with frequent 
interruptions, he being engaged in man- 
ual labor all other parts of the year, 

The condition of the family having 
somewhat improved, he left home when 
he was eighteen years old for the pur- 
pose of taking care of himself. But 
the way before him was beset with 
difficulties. He now wished to improve 
his condition and receive the advantages 
afforded to others ; but he had not the 
means. He must labor. So he com- 
promised the matter by taking his 
books with him as he went to his daily 
labor, and, as an opportunity presented 
itself, changed from labor to study. 
The writer well remembers the times, 
on rainy days, when Levi W. would call 
upon him, book in hand, for instruction 
in grammar or other common school 
branches. In this way, and by attend- 
ing one term at the Unity Academy, 
then under the instruction of Alonzo 
A. Miner, now Dr. Miner, of Boston, 
he fitted himself for teaching. He 
now regarded his school days closed 
and cheerfully chose the occupation of 
a farmer. 

In 1839, when twenty-one years of age, 
he married Miss Mary A. Pike, of New- 
port, a young lady of great worth, who 
died of scarlet fever in 1840, leaving 
an infant son five days old, afterwards 
the late Col. Ira McL. Barton. He 
placed his motherless boy in the care 
and keeping of a sister, Mrs. Amos 
Kidder, who tenderly cared for and 
reared the child. 

By the death of his young wife, all 
his plans for life had perished. Hecould 
no longer endure a home so desolate. 
He spent a part of the following year 
with friends who extended to him every 
kindness in their power. The year fol- 
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lowing he collected together about one 
hundred dollars, all the worldly effects 
which he posessed, and commenced a 
classical course of study at Kimball 
Union Academy, then under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Cyrus Richards, a distin- 
guished teacher and educator. There 
he pursued his studies with a zeal 
which would listen to no discourage- 
ment. During his stay of three years, 
he taught school each winter and spent 
his vacations in manual labor to eke 
out his scanty means. 

It being often a matter of doubt 
how he should meet even the most 
prudent expenditures, separated, as 
he was, from his son, and still labor- 
ing under the load of domestic afflic- 
tion, few believed that he could com- 
plete a labor commenced and con- 
tinued under such circumstances. Al- 
though laboring at first under disad- 
vantages arising from lack of early 
school training, he rose by dint of ap- 
plication to stand abreast with his fel- 
lows in their usual studies, and to out- 
rank them as a speaker and debater. 

He entered Dartmouth College in 
July, 1844, being then twenty-six 
years of age. Few who had witnessed 
his course thus far, dared predict that 
he would hold on his course four long 
years. Especially was this true of 
those who knew that he mugt rely up- 
on his own exertions to raise the means 
for his support. Still, nothing daunted, 
he entered upon his course and gradu- 
ated in the class of 1848, with Hon. 
James W. Patterson, Hon. H. P. Rolfe, 
Hon. Anson S. Marshall, Dr. A. B. 
Crosby, and others who have done 
honor to their Alma Mater. Mr. Bar- 
ton’s standing in college was honorable, 
and his oration on the day of gradua- 
tion was highly commended through 
the public journals of the day. 

While in college, he also spent the 
winters in teaching and the vacations 
in manual labor. His custom, as he 
informed the writer, was, as soon as the 
last recitation of a term had been heard, 
to start on foot for his mother’s house, 
a distance of twenty-one miles ; and at 
the commencement of.the next term he 
would return by the same conveyance. 
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Being anxious to enter upon the 
practice of his chosen profession at the 
earliest possible day, he commenced 
the study of the law with Hon. Daniel 
Blaisdell of Hanover, during his senior 
year. , 

Immediately after graduating, Mr. 
Barton commenced teaching the 
Canaan Academy, and at the same 
time entered as a student the office of 
Judge Kittredge, where he remained 
until January, 1851. While there he 
taught the Academy five terms, the 
Academy being then in a flourishing 
condition. He was also appointed 
postmaster of Canaan, which office he 
held until January, 1851, when he went 
to Newport, and completed his course 
of legal study with Messrs. Metcalf and 
Corbin, and where he was admitted to 
practice in July of the same year. In 
1854 he became the law partner of 
Hon. Ralph Metcalf, and continued 
one year in business with him, when 
the latter was elected Governor of the 
State, and retired from practice. Mr. 
Barton then formed a partnership with 
Shepherd L. Bowers, Esq., then just 
commencing the practice of the law, 
and continued the partnership until 
1859. 

While his professional duties have 
claimed the greater share of his atten- 
tion, he has found time to engage in 
house-building, having erected and 
completed four entire sets of buildings ; 
in practical farming, for which he has 
a strong liking ; in stock raising and in 
fruit growing, in both of which he has 
had much practical experience. 

In 1855, 1856 and 1857 he was 
Register of Deeds for Sullivan county ; 
was County Solicitor from 1859 to 
1864 ; was representative to the State 
Legislature in 1863, 1864, 1875, 1876 
and 1877, and State Senator in 1867 
and 1868. During his entire term of 
service in both branches, he was a 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
and for five years its chairman. In 
1866 he was chairman of the board of 
Commissioners appointed by Gov. 
Smith to audit and report the war in- 
debtedness of the state. In 1876 he 
was a member of the convention to 
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revise the constitution of the state, and 
the same year, one of the Republican 
Electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was ap- 
pointed Bank Commissioner by Gov. 
Harriman, but declined the office. In 
1877 he was appointed by Gov. Pres- 
cott one of the Commissioners to revise 
and codify the laws of New Hamp- 
shire. 

He has been twice a prominent can- 
didate for Congress, but has failed of a 
nomination through local divisions, 
though his qualifications for the posi- 
tion no one questioned, nor could any 
one say that the nomination was not 
due to him if long continued, faithful, 
public service could confer such right 
on any one. 

As a teacher, Mr. Barton had few su- 
periors. He taught in all seventeen 
terms, the last three in Newport, after 
his admission to the bar. For four 
years following he had charge of the 
district schools of the town. 

When he opened an office in New- 
port, he found there the Hon. Edmund 

3urke, Messrs. Metcalf and Corbin, 
Amasa Edes, Esq., David Allen, Esq., 
and William F. Newton, Esq., all in the 
practice of their profession. The field 
seemed to be fully and ably occupied. 
No wonder that some predicted that 
Mr. Barton would be starved out. But 
a man who had supported himself for 
sixty cents a week at the Academy, and 
for less than two dollars a week at Col- 
lege, was not the man to starve easily. 
He knew what economy meant, and 
how to practice accordingly. His early 
training had made him muscular and 
self-reliant. It soon became apparent 
that he had come to stay; for from 
the outset his success was assured. It 
immediately became apparent that he 
would bring to the discharge of the 
duties of his new position the same en- 
ergy and devotion to principles, which 
had heretofore characterized his ac- 
tions. From that time to the present 
he has enjoyed the confidence of the 
public, 

As a counselor he is cautious and 
careful, dissuading his clients from en- 
gaging in litigation, rather than en- 
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couraging them to embark on that sea 
without ashore ; as an advocate, he is 
eloquent, zealous, bold and _ persistent. 
Inthe preparation and trial of causes, 
he has few equals and no superiors at 
the Sullivan county bar. His  faithful- 
ness and devotion to the interests of 
his clients, appear in an unusual de- 
gree. Hon. Edmund Burke who has 
been opposed to him in many hard 
contested cases, has been heard to say 
to the jury that his “brother Barton’s 
clients, in his own estimation, were al- 
ways right and his witnesses always 
truthful, in fact, his geese were always 
swans. ” 

Mr. Barton’s first election to the 
House was in 1863, during the war of 
the Rebellion. Political feeling ran 
high. ‘The Democracy were represent- 
ed by their ablest men and best parlia- 
mentarians, skilled in all the rules and 
modes of procedure, which make mi- 
norities formidable. Never was a mi- 
nority abler led by adroit leaders. Al- 
though Mr. Barton was a new member, 
unused to the rules of the House, still, 
he almost at once became the acknowl- 
edged leader of the majority. No 
other man was so much relied upon to 
meet the attacks of the opposition, and 
none did it with greater effect. Re- 
turned to the House in 1864, his posi- 
tion was the same as that in the former 
year. He urged the passage of the law 
allowing soldiers in the field the right 
to vote, and openly denounced the ac- 
tion of Goy. Gilmore in relation to the 
bill, though he well knew that it would 
cost him, as it did, his re-appointment 
to the office of solicitor. 

In 1875 and 1876 he was chairman 
of the Republican legislative caucus, 
the labors of which were both extreme- 
ly difficult and important. As to the 
manner of treating the Senatorial ques- 
tion then before the legislature, the Re- 
publicans were divided. Mr. Barton 
at once took his position and could not 
be turned aside. While he believed 
that Messrs. Head and Todd were en- 
titled by right to their seats in the Sen- 
ate, he did not believe it advisable un- 
der the circumstances, and looking to 
the final results, to insist upon these 


rights. Looking at the results which 
followed, who can now doubt thé wis- 
dom of the course pursued ? Comment- 
ing upon the case at the close of the 
session, the Free Press remarks : “The 
cool course pursued is due in a great 
measure to Mr. Barton, sustained by 
the Governor. We think it will stand 
the test of time and recommend itself 
to all fair thinking men as the wisest 
course that could have been pursued 
under the ciscumstances.” ‘The Inde- 
pendent Statesman, in commenting on 
the Free Press article, says: “It is no 
doubt true that the course of Mr. Bar- 
ton, sustained by the Governor, was 
what decided the matter. It turned 
the scale before hanging in the bal- 
ance.. In this they followed their 
convictions of right, and all the glory 
as well as the responsibility is theirs.” 

In the sessions of 1876 and 1877 his 
attention to business was such as to 
give him a commanding influence in the 
House. Always in his place, he was 
ready to lend a helping hand for any 
needed work. His large experience 
had made the various steps of legisla- 
tion familiar to him. And the writer 
may be pardoned if he here adds the 
following as expressive of the views of 
those competent to form an opinion 
from actual observation. At the close 
of the session of 1877, the correspond- 
ent of the Manchester American, an 
able and sagacious observer of men and 
things, says : 

“Barton of Newport is a man who 
brought with him an established repu- 
tation, and who has been one of the 
most prominent members of the House. 
He is a ready debater, quick to see a 
point and take it, popular with his ac- 
quaintances, and has had a large legis- 
lative experience, which gives him the 
full measure of his ability. He was the 
most prominent champion of the prison 
bill, which he managed with great tact 
and carried to victory, against odds 
which threatened at one time to defeat 
it. He has also been an active advo- 
cate of the various farmers’ bills. If 
Sullivan county is permitted to name 
the successor of Col. Blair, an honor 
which her reliable Republican majority 
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seems to entitle her, he will doubtless 
be the man.” 

Not less complimentary to Mr. Bar- 
ton is the following truthful notice of 
his labors at that time, which appeared 
in the Statesman : 

“One of the best men in the House 
was Barton of Newport. Suave and 
considerate at all times, and willing to 
take a hand in any discussion affecting 
the public weal, his cheerful, hearty 
voice striking in upon a dull or an ac- 
rimonious debate, had a pleasing and 
mollifying effect. Although careful and 
cautious, he has positive ideas, and 
while he respects the saying that 
“harsh words butter no parsnips,”’ it 
cannot be assumed that he is not suffi- 
ciently aggressive in the maintenance 
of his convictions when they are assail- 
ed. Sometimes sharp in his personal 
sallies, they were singularly free from 
bitterness or malice, and no one, how- 
ever much aggrieved at first, could 
hold resentment against him. Few 
members had more influence in the 
House, and his advocacy. of any meas- 
ure gave it strength. He made no 
long or labored speeches, nor did he 
attempt any learned expositions. Know- 
ing the caliber of the average legislator 
in an unwieldy body of nearly four 
hundred men, his remarks were couch- 
ed in off hand phrase more effective 
with the bucolic element than the most 
polished rhetoric or the severest logic. 
Perhaps, also, the secret of his influence 
with the House, was due in part to the 
fact that he seldom got on the wrong 
side of a question. On all moral ques- 
tions, also, he was sound, foremost with 
voice and influence and vote.” 

In the legislative caucus, which 
nominated Hon. E. H. Rollins, for U. 
S. Sentor, Mr. Barton received a hand- 
some complimentary vote. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Barton 
is aman of large experience in the 
duties of a legislator; and it may be 
added that through all of these years 
of political life he presents a record 
without a blemish. 

In private as well as public life he 
has ever been upright and honorable. 
He is a self-made man, and we venture to 
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say that few men have, unaided, sur- 
mounted greater difficulties. He does 
not claim to belong to the class of re- 
formed men, as he never lapsed into 
bad habits, never having indulged in 
the use of intoxicating liquor, or of 
tobacco in any form. It was said of 
him, in 1877, that he was the “best 
preserved man in the House.” We 
know not how this may have been, but 
it is true, that judging from his looks 
and appearance, one would say that 
he was at least ten years the junior of 
men of his age. 

In 1852, he was married to Miss 
Lizzie F. Jewett, of Hollis, a young 
lady of culture, learning, and good 
sense. ‘They have three sons and one 
daughter now living. ‘The eldest, Her- 
bert J. Barton, is a young man of great 
promise. He graduated at Dartmout 
in the Class of 1876, among the first 
in a class of 69 students. He has 
since had charge of the Union School 
in Newport for two years, and now has 
charge of a school in Waukegan, Ill. 
His labors as a teacher have been at- 
tended with marked success. 

Mr. Barton is highly esteemed as a 
citizen; he is kind as a neighbor, is 
strongly attached to his friends, gener- 
ous to his opponents, and social with all. 

In religious belief he is a Methodist, 
though reared in the Universalist faith. 
He is no bigot. He has always taken 
a strong interest in whatever affects the 
moral, social, or material prosperity of 
of those around him, and is always 
ready to lend a helping hand to every 
good work, 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
Croydon, though little in wealth and 
population, is great in the number and 
character of the men whom she has 
produced and sent abroad. The limits 
of this sketch forbid the mention of 
but few of them. The late William 
Powers and Gershom Powers, brothers, 
of Auburn, N. Y., were both self-edu- 
cated and self-made men ; William was 
Deputy Agent of the Auburn Peniten- 
tiary and Superintendent in the erection 
of a prison at Kingston, in Canada, 
and, for some years after, Warden of 
the same ; and Gershom was a teacher, 
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lawyer, judge, agent of the Auburn 
prison, and Member of Congress ; the 
late Dr. Horace Powers, of Morristown, 
Vt., a man of extensive practice in his 
profession, sheriff of Lamoille County, 
Member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, State Senator and bank director,— 
he was the fatherof Hon. H. H. Powers, 
now Judge of the Supreme Court of Vt. ; 
the late Judge Cutting, of Bangor, was 
one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of Maine; the late Dr. Stow, of 
Boston, was, for many years, a leading 
clergyman of the Baptist denomination ; 
the late Griswold W. Wheeler, M. D., 
of St. Louis, Mo., was a scientist and 
member of a Philosophical and Scien- 
tific Society in St. Louis ; the late Wil- 


liam P. Wheeler, of Keene, N. H., was 
a leading lawyer in Cheshire Co. ; the 
late Hon. Cyrus Barton was an influen- 
tial editor at Concord, N. H.; Timo- 
thy C. Eastman, of New York city, is 
probably the heaviest exporter of fresh 
beef in the United States; George F. 
Putnam, of Haverhill, is a leading law- 
yer in Northern New Hampshire. But 
none among the sons of Croydon have 
done more to reflect honor upon the 
place of his nativity than the subject of 
this sketch.* 





*It might properly be added, that Dr. William 
Barton, of Croydon, a brother of the subject of 
this sketch, is a physician of high repute, and was 
many years prominent in educational affairs, while 
a half-sister, Augusta Cooper Bristol, now of Vine. 
land, New Jersey, is well and favorably known in 
literary circles. 





ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. 


BY ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON. 


All through the night, 


Dear Father, when our trembling eyes explore 
In vain Thy heavens, bereft of warmth and light, 
When birds are mute, and roses glow no more, 
And this fair world sinks rayless from our sight, 
O, Father, keep us then ! 


All through the night, 


When no lips smile, nor dear eyes answer ours, 
Nor well-known voices through the shadows come ; 
When love and friends seem dreams of vanished hours, 
And darkness holds us, pitiless and dumb, 
. O, Father, keep us then ! 


All through the night, 
When lone despairs beset our happy hearts, 
And drear forebodings will not let us sleep ; 
When every smothered sorrow freshly starts, 
And pleads for pity till we fain would weep, 
O, Father, keep us then ! 


All through the night, 
"When slumbers deep our weary senses fold, 
Protect us in the hollow of Thy hand ; 
And when the morn, with glances bright and bold, 
Thrills the glad heavens and wakes the smiling land, 
O, Father, keep us then ! 
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CONGRESSIONAL PAPERS, No. 5 —FORTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


BY G. H. 


The Forty-fifth Congress of the Uni- 
ted States assembled at Washington in 
extra session, on Monday, October 15, 
1877, in pursuance of the President’s 
proclamation of the fifth of May pre- 
ceding. ‘The immediate reason for 
thus assembling Congress in extra 
session was the failure of the Forty- 
fourth Congress to make the usual 
annual appropriation for the support 
of the army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1878. Nearly all the impor- 
tant legislation of the closing session of 
the Forty-fourth Congress had been 
delayed by the prolonged struggle over 
the electoral count, and when that 
memorable contest was ended, and Mr. 
Hayes declared the successor of Presi- 
dent Grant, less than sixty hours re- 
mained in which to pass nearly all the 
great appropiation bills necessary for 
the support of the Government. On 
the Army bill there was a “dead lock” 
between the two houses, and as neither 
would yield, the bill failed. This 
necessitated a called session of the 
Forty-fifth Congress to remedy the 
omission of its immediate predecessor 
to provide for the maintenance of the 
army, and to transact such other busi- 
ness as the public needs might require. 
Its membership consisted of 76 Sena- 
tors and 292 members of the House of 
Representatives. Of the former, Sen- 
ator Hamlin, of Maine, was the oldest 
in years and term of service, and Sen- 
ator Dorsey, of Arkansas, the youngest ; 
3 were less than 40 years of age; 17 
were between the ages of 40 and 50; 
39 between 50 and 60; 15 between 60 
and 70; 1 (Hamlin) 71, and 1 (Me- 
Creary, of Kentucky) whose age was 
not given, but who was probably 70 or 
upwards. 

The Senate was composed of 54 
lawyers, 5 merchants, 3 doctors, 3 edi- 
tors, 3 bankers, 1 planter, 1 farmer, 1 
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machinist, 1 manufacturer, 1 teacher, 2 
miners, and 1 officer; 11 have per- 
formed service in the U. S. Army, and 
10 in the Confederate Army ; 13 have 
been governors of their respective 
States, and 2 have served as territorial 
governors. 35 were educated in col- 
leges, universities, or military schools, 
and 41 received only a common school 
or academic education ; 10 were born 
in New York, 7 in Ohio, 6 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 6 in Virginia, 5 in Maryland, 4 
in Massachusetts, 4 in Vermont, 4 in 
Tennessee, 4 in Kentucky, 3 in Georgia, 
3 in Maine, 2 in Indiana, 2 in Delaware, 
2 in New Hampshire, 2 in New Jersey, 
2 in North Carolina, 1 in Connecticut, 
1 in Louisiana, 1 in Michigan, 1 in 
Missouri, 1 in Rhode Island, 1 in South 
Carolina, 1 in Ireland (Jones of Flor- 
ida), 1in Scotland (Beck of Kentucky), 
1 in England (Jones of Nevada), and 
1 in Nova Scotia (Armstrong of Mis- 
souri) ; 11 states were represented in full 
by Senators who were born in the States 
they represented ; 10 claimed 1 Sena- 
tor as a native ; 17 were wholly repre- 
sented by Senators born in other states, 
or countries ; and 16 states were denied 
the honor of being the birthplace of 
any member of the U. S. Senate in the 
Forty-fifth Congress. 

Of their terms of service at the close 
of the Congress, 1 had served one year ; 
22 two years; 3 three years: 19 four 
years; 1 five years: 13 six years; 2 
seven years; 3 eight years: 3 nine 
years ; 2 ten years; 1 eleven years; 2 
twelve years ; 1 thirteen years ; 1 eigh- 
teen years (Howe of Wisconsin) ; 1 
twenty years (Anthony of Rhode Is- 
land) ; and 1 twenty-six years (Hamlin 
of Maine). 

The House of Representatives was 
composed of 213 lawyers, 15 bankers, 
Ir merchants, g farmers, 7 manufac- 
turers, 7 doctors, 4 editors 2 builders, 
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2 brewers, 1 barber, 1 clergyman, 1 
mail contractor, 1 surveyor, 1 shipper, 
1 real estate operator, 1 ticket agent, 1 
railroad president, 1 leather dealer, 1 
educator, 1 printer, 1 teacher, 1 planter, 
1 pilot, 1 civil engineer, 5 whose occu- 
pation is not given, and 1 engaged in 
inland transportation. 

Six have served as governors of their 
states. 150 were educated at colleges 
and universities, and 142 were educated 
in the common schools and academies, 
or were self-educated. 45 were born 
in New York, 38 in Pennsylvania, 32 in 
Ohio, 20 in Tennessee, 18 in Kentucky, 
14 in Virginia, 12 in Massachusetts, 12 
n North Carolina, 11 in Georgia, 10 in 
Indiana, 8 in Maine, 7 in Connecticut, 
6 in South Carolina, 6 in Vermont, 6 
in Maryland, 6 in New Hampshire, 5 
in New Jersey, 4 in Illinois, 3 in Ala- 
bama, 3 in Missouri, 2 in Mississippi, 
2 in Michigan, 1 in Arkansas, 1 in 
Florida, 1 in Iowa, 1 in Louisiana, 1 in 
Rhode Island, 4 in Germany (Schlei- 
cher of Texas, Muller of New York, 
Eickhoff of New York, and Morse of 
Massachusetts), 3 in England (Briggs 
of New Hampshire, Joyce of Vermont, 
and Dean of Massachusetts), 2 in Ire- 
land (Walsh of Maryland, and Patter- 
son of Colorado), 2inScotland (Phillips 
of Kansas, and Peddie of New Jersey), 
1 in Canada, (Williams of New York), 
and 5 whose birthplace is not given. 

Only 4 states were represented by 
members born in the states they repre- 
sented, viz: Maine, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Georgia—though per- 
haps West Virginia ought to be reckon- 
ed in the list, inasmuch as her members 
were all born on the soil of the “Old 
Dominion” from which the state was 
set off ; °33 states were represented 
wholiy or in part by members born in 
other states or countries (14 states 
wholly so) ; and 11 states claimed no 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives as a “favorite son.” 

1 member was less than 30 years of 
age (Acklem of Louisiana) ; 22 were 
between the ages of 30 and 40; 107 
between 40 and 50; 108 between 50 
and 60; 28 between 60 and 70; 3 
betweei? 70 and 80; and 1 above 80, 


(Patterson of New York, a native of 
New Hampshire), and 22 whose ages 
are not given. 

At the close of the session, 1 mem- 
ber had served one year; 124 two 
years ; 1 three years; 94 four years ; 
36 six years; 15 eight years; 9g ten 
years; 1 fourteen years; 3 sixteen 
years ; 3 eighteen years ; and 1 twenty- 
two years. Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania 
was the “Father of the Hguse” in 
point of consecutive service, having been 
in that body continuously for 18 years. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, and Cox, of 
New York, have each served 18 years, 
and Alexander H. Stephens of Geor- 
gia, 22, but neither of them consecu- 
tively. The terms of service of the 
remaining four members are not given ; 
48 performed military service in the 
Union Army, and 58 in the Confederate 
Army. 

The amount of business that the 
Forty-fifth Congress was obliged to pass 
its judgment upon, exceeded that of 
any preceding Congress since the or- 
ganization of the government. In the 
House eve were introduced 6525 
bills, and 248 joint resolutions, of which 
number 478 bills and 44 joint resolu- 
tions became laws. In the Senate 
there were introduced 1865 bills, and 
72 joint resolutions, of which number 
bills, and joint resolutions 
became laws (I have not the Senate 
Statistics at hand). . 

Col. J. H. Francis, the efficient Res- 
olution and Petition Clerk of the House, 
informs me that 10,467 petitions were 
received, indexed, and referred to the 
appropriate Committee, which he has 
analyzed as follows : 








Claims, ‘ i 1.597 
Commerce, ‘i ‘ 668 
Currency, ° : 196 
Liquor Traffic, . 264 
Naval Affairs, 3 - @ 
atents, . ‘ ‘ 192 
Taxation, ‘ Q54 
Military Affairs, . 376 
Pensions, ‘ 5 878 
Miscellaneous, . 2.551 
Polygamy. ‘ 431 
Postal Matters, ‘ 541 
Tariff, ‘ P 2.440 


A committee to which a petition may 
be referred, obtains jurisdiction of the 
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subject matter thereof, and may report a 
bill thereon upon the call of committees. 
A large number of bills are reported 
from committees of Invalid, and Revo- 
lutionary Pensions, Post Office and 
Post Roads, Commerce, Military Affairs, 
Claims, and War Claims. Petitions are 
introduced in the House by members 
who endorse their names on the back 
of the documents and place them in a 
box in front of the Speaker’s desk, 
from which they are taken to the Peti- 
tion clerk, and thence distributed to 
the proper committees. Some of the 
petitions are huge rolls of manuscript, 
one of them in the second session of 
the Forty-fifth Congress containing the 
names of over 50,000 petitioners. 

The New England temperance soci- 
eties petition for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic in the District of Colum- 
bia, in the firm belief that sound legis- 
lation cannot be had while Congressmen 
obtain the morning “eye-opener” and 
evening “night cap.” All the old 
maids append their authographs to for- 
midable rolls of paper, insisting upon 
the abolition of polygamy in Utah, 
upon the ground, presumably, that a 
woman is entitled to a whole man, if 
she can get him, or none. The wool- 
growers of Vermont petition for an 
increase of the duties on foreign wool, 
and others in Michigan pray, just as 
earnestly, for its removal. Pennsylvania 
and New England petition that existing 
tariff laws shall not be tampered with ; 
while the South and West are equally 
clamorous for their modification or 
repeal. Among the “miscellaneous” 
are petitions from all classes of people 
for every conceivable object. One 
asks for an appropiation to test the 
efficacy of the theory that yellow fever 
and other similar diseases can be cured 
by the firing of cannon. Another 
believing, or assuming to believe that 
the light of the sun is soon to be extin- 
guished proposes to light the world after 
Old Solhas departed. Still agother is wil- 
ling to accept a pension fromthe govern- 
ment for having succeeded, with the 
aid of his wife probably, in raising ‘one 
boy a year among the sand-hills of 
Florida,” for several years past.” The 


Common Council of Louisville ask the 
government “that the Howgate explor- 
ing expedition be directed to take the 
vessel making the exploration, after the 
colony leaves the same, out into the 
open Polar Sea and test the truth of 
of the Symmes theory, and that Ameri- 
cus Symmes, a son of the author of said 
theory, be permitted to go on said 
vessel—.” 

A gentleman from New York with an 
eye upon posterity insists “that in the 
next census such necessary vital statis- 
tics be taken as will definitely settle all 
controversy upon the question of the 
effects upon the off-spring, of consan- 
guineous marriage.” 

Forty-nine teachers in Illinois, who 
are evidently willing that country shall 
be spelled with a “k,” ask “ for the 
appointment of a commission to inquire 
into the propriety of a simplification of 
English orthography.” 

Another gentleman thinks he can se- 
cure an intelligent ballot “by the pub- 
lication by the Government of a paper 
which shall be sent each week free to 
each family in the United States; in 
which paper shall be printed in the 
course of the year the Constitution of 
the United States and of the several 
States, the proceedings of Congress, the 
duties of the officers of the Govern- 
ment and their salaries, the reports of 
all Government expenditures, the 
amount of money received by the Gov- 
ernment, the purposes to which applied, 
a monthly statement of the public 
debt.” 

The Lowell Operatives Reform So- 
ciety want a territory set apart where 
“* monogamic law shall not prevail.” 

A Maryland patriot wants pay for 
“two hogsheads of molasses destroyed 
by the British in 1814.” 

A Pennsylvania spinster, distressed 
by her lonely condition, and realizing 
the improbability of securing a man _ in 
any other way, asks Congress to enact 
a law, “compelling men to marry.” 

An evangelist whose penmanship and 
orthography needs reorganizing, wants 
the “religgun of Krist” made universal 
by Congressional enactments. 

The petition box is alike the recept- 
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acle for business documents and the 
productions of disordered minds and 
visionary theorists. It also indicates 
the vast extent of our country, and the 
conflicting interests involved in its com- 
mercial and manufacturing industries. 

It is not often that anything so 
prosaic asa House or Senate bill is 
made the vehicle of humor, but some- 
times the scintillations of wit are found 
in the dryest places. For instance, 
while the discussion on financial legis- 
lation was in progress, some wag in- 
duced Senator Patterson of S. C., to in- 
troduce a bill (Senate bill 1383), pro- 
viding “That the Congress of the 
United States of America will vote an 
appropriation, the same as a reward, 
to be paid the American citizen who 
shall produce a new foot-measure which 
shall divulge, in it, the truth of the 
meeting of parallel lines in exceeding 
great length.” 

The House also had its fun over the 
bill (House bill 4007), “ For the relief 
of Private William Hines, Company F. 
Eighteenth United States Infantry, who 
lost his trousers and blanket by fire at 
Aiken, South Carolina.” The amount 
of credit claimed was $8.50. The ac- 
companying documents to the bill was 
a letter from the Secretary of War, the 
usual papers indorsed by all the military 
officers through whose hands it passed 
in the usual “red tape” style with as 
much formality, and through precisely 
the same channels as if it had been a 
claim for a million dollars. To those 
readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY who 
have been surfeited with partisan 
harangues, and have patiently waded 
through all the dreary twaddle of con- 
gressional debate, the following report 
of the House Committee upon Private 
Hines’ trousers, is recommended as an 
antidote, with the writer’s assurance 
that they will search the annals of Con- 
gress in vain for a parallel : 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 
4007), for the relief of Private William 
Hines, Company F. Eighteenth United 
States Infantry, having had the same un- 
der consideration, submit the following 
report: 

The evidence is conclusive that Hines 


Was a member of the company and_ regi- 
ment referred to, and that he lost his 
trousers and blanket by fire on or about 
the llth day of October, A. D. 1876. 
while serving with his command = at 
Aiken, South Carolina. 

The time, place, and circumstances 
under which this loss oecurred deserve 
much more than a mere passing notice. 
It was the year of the presidential elec- 
tion, and but one brief month prior to the 
time when the freemen of the Republic 
were called upon to cast their ballots for 
the men, or rather the electors of their 
choice. The air was filled with the elo- 
quence of orators, both North and South, 
who spoke and libored for the success of 
their candidates. The propriety, not to 
say the constitutionality, of the presence 
of Federal troops in the southern section 
of our beloved country was a question 
that entered largely into the discussion 
of the day. Upon this subject there was 
then, as now. great difference of opinion ; 
and without committing themselves up- 
on this disputed point your committee 
find unanimously that Hines was there 
by order of the legally-constituted au- 
thorities; that he wore the usual and or- 
dinary uniform of the private soldier; 
that he lost his trousers and blanket as 
set forth in the bill for his relief; that 
the loss occurred by tire; that a board 
of survey was called upon them. and 
that. in the language of that tribunal, 
**they were damaged to their full value,” 
amounting to $8.65. 

Your committee also find that this 
same board expressed the opinion that 
the fire was accidental; ‘that it origi- 
nated at the top of the tent.” and ** that 
no one was to blame.” There is no di- 
rect testimony upon this point. but it is 
fair to assume that Hines was lying 
down in his tent enjoying needed repose 
after a day’s labor in asserting and main- 
taining the sovereignty of the, General 
Government. It is true that those who 
seek to hold him responsible refer to the 
general and careless use of the pipe by 
our weary warriors; and others have at- 
tempted to account for the catastrophe 
by calling attention to the dangerous 
habit of soldiers carrying matches in 
their trousers’ pockets. Both of these 
theories, although plausible, are rejected 
by your committee; and after patient in- 
vestigation they are of the opinion that 
the fire originated in some unaccountable 
manner. If, as is altogether probable, 
Hines was recumbent in his tent, the 
conclusion is almost irresistible that he 
had disrobed and placed his blouse and 
trousers on the convenient and useful 
cracker-box; the progress of the flames 
from the top of the tent, where they orig- 
inated, to his soldierly couch, doubtless 
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aroused him from his reverie or sleep; 
and while the evidence is not entirely 
satisfactory on this point, your commit- 
tee are of the opinion that’ Hines in his 
zeal to tight the fire and save Govern- 
ment property lost both trousers and 
blanket. 

With this view of the case your com- 
mittee accept the finding of the board of 
survey and discharge him from re sponsi- 
bility. No specificg recommendations ap- 
pear in their report, but through some 
misapprehension a gratuitous issue of 
trousers and blanket was made to him. 
As events proved, this was a fatal mis- 
take. His commanding officer, miscon- 
struing a mere suggestion, and perhaps 
unwilling that Hines should appear be- 
fore the people of Aiken, trouserless, or, 
concluding that the honor and dignity of 
the United States would be put in jeop- 
ardy by his appearing on duty in a pair 

“damaged to their “full, value.” made 
proper haste to rehabilitate him. 

From this time Hines vanishes from 
the scene. How he disported himself in 
his new trousers nowhere appears. Un- 
consciously he had performed a great 
service to the Army and the country by 
causing an authoritative decision on a 
matter that had been involved in donbt. 
The question of a gratuitous issue of 
clothing is now settled, and while Hines 
may be indifferent to the trouble he has 
given captains. colonels, major. generals, 
a Secretary of War, and a congressional 
committee, he can content himself with 
the reflection that he has neither worn 
nor lost his trousers in vain. 

In conclusion, your committee desire 
to call attention to the fact that they 
have devoted much time and thought to 
this case. The papers are voluminous, 
containing no less than seven distinet in- 
dorsements. commencing with a captain 
and concluding with the Secretary of 
War, who, in a communication to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
asks for the relief of Hines; or. to use 
his own well-chosen words, ‘requests 
the sanction of Congress for the issuing 
of said clothing to said Hines. ” 

This communication is marked A” 
and made a part of this report. 

Itis inno vainglorious spirit that your 
committee state that whatever delay 
there has been in this matter the blame 
does not attach to them. 

The trouble with Hines began nearly 
eighteen months since, and the papers 
only reached the hands of your commit- 
tee a few days ago; and in placing the 
final determination of the question 
with the Representatives of the people, 
they feel that they are discharged from 
further responsibility. They cannot, 
however, dismiss the subject without 


calling attention to the almost perfect 
system of checks and guards thrown 
around the issuing of Government prop- 
erty. The thoughtless may eall it ** red- 
tape,” or circumlocution, but without it, 
Hines today would be in undisputed pos- 
session of a pair of trousers and a blanket 
to which he would have no legal title. 
As it is, the s¥stem has been vindicated, 
the right of the United States to Hines’ 
trousers fully established. and his per- 
sonal and pecuniary responsibility deter- 
mined. 

Under all the circumstances, your 
committee recommend the passage of the 
bill. 

After all, the bill failed, with numer- 
ous others to reach the President, and 
the great question still remains unset- 
tled. 

In order to convey some idea of the 
amount of money required to carry on 
the Government, the following table of 
statistics compiled from official docu- 
ments are given, showing the sums ap- 
propriated in each of the eleven regu- 
lar annual appropriation bills. 

FORTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 


First and Second Sessions. Third Session. 








Military Academy bill SLs2,805.50 $319,547.33 
Fortitication 275,000.00 275,000.00 
Consular *  1,070,155.00 1,087 ,835.00 
Navy “ 14, 152,008. 7 0 14,029,968.95 
Post-Office « 33, R 36,121,400.00 
Pensions « 29, 2Y,3656,000.00 
Indian « 4,715,478.58 
Army “ 35,5 +—_______ 
River and Harbor “ 7s 7842, 100. 00 
Deticiency « 1,478.42 
Legislative s 13, +___—___ 
Sundry Civil 24,73 18,414,171.51 
Miscellaneous « 1,57 2,659. 30 ee 
Arrearages of Pensions 26 867,200.00 00 

Total $173,308,165.79 £141,908 179.79 79 

*Failed. tNot vet published. 


In comparison of the above totals it 
should be remembered that the Army, 
and Legislative bills, had they become 
laws, would have added about $45,- 
000,000 more to column of the “ Third 
Session” ; and the Arrearages of Pen- 
sions bill was an extraordinary appro- 
priation, unlike any in the preceding 
Congresses. The Sundry Civil bill of 
the Second Session, also, was increased 
$5,500,000 by the Halifax fishery 
award, and the large Deficiency bill of 
over fourteen millions was ten or eleven 
millions above its normal amount, in 
consequence of deficiences extending 
over a period of several years previous. 

Among the prominent measures, 
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aside from the appropriation bills that 
came before the Forty-fifth Congress 
for consideration, was a bill granting 
relief to the soldiers and sailors of the 
war of 1812; a bill to reimburse the 
trustees of the College of William and 
Mary for property destroyed during the 
late war ; a bill for the relief of soldiers 
and sailors who served in the war with 
Mexico ; abill “to authorize the free 
coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
and to restore its legal tender charac- 
ter,”” known as “the silver bill ;”” a bill 
reorganizing the government of the 
District of Columbia ; a bill providing 
for the reorganization of the army; a 
bill in relation to Pacific railroads ; a 
bill to revise the patent laws ; a bill to 
prevent the introduction of contagious 
and epidemic diseases into the United 
States; the Geneva Award Dill; a 
bill to restrict Chinese immigra- 
tion, and many others of greater or 
less importance. Of the few alluded 
to above, the bills relating to Mexican 
war pensions, the army reorganization, 
the Geneva Award, the revision 
of the patent laws, William and 
Mary College, epidemic diseases, 
and Chinese immigration, all failed to 
become laws—the latter being vetoed 
by the President. All the rest were ap- 
proved except the “silver bill,” which 


was passed over the President’s veto, 
and thus became a law. Of measures 
political the “ Potter resolutions” in 
the House, and the appointment of the 
“Teller Committee” in the Senate, 
were the most important. Inthe House 
the Potter resolutions were debated for 
several days, and “ filibustering”’ re- 
sorted to to defeat their passage, which 
was finally secured by just a quorum, 
the Republicans refusing to vote. The 
history of these political committees 
being so well known, and their appoint- 
ment of such recent origin, it is not 
deemed advisable to further allude to 
them here. 

The third and final session of the 
Forty-Fifth Congress closed amid 
scenes of considerable excitement, at 
noon on the fourth of March, 1879, 
leavings two appropriation bills that 
failed to pass. ‘These were the army, 
and the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial bills, upon which the conference 
committees could not agree, and so re- 
ported at the last hour. The amount 
involved in the two bills aggregated 
about $45,000,000; and the Forty- 
Sixth Congress, like the one of which a 
brief mention herewith closes, com- 
mences with an extra session to remedy 
the failure. 
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The recent retirement of Messrs. 
Carleton & Harvey from the proprietor- 
ship of the Argus and Spectator news- 
paper at Newport, is a matter suggest- 
ive of far greater interest than usually 
attaches to changes in the control of 
county papers in our state. These gen- 
tlemen—Henry G. Carleton, and Mat- 
thew Harvey—had been editors and 
publishers of this paper for a period of 
nearly forty years, assuming the pro- 


prietorship January 1, 1840, and _ retir- 
ing therefrom April 1, 1879. It may 
be safely asserted that the entire histo- 
ry of the state furnishes no other exam- 
ple of equally long-continued, uninter- 
rupted newspaper proprietorship and 
editorial management combined. And 
not alone from its long duration and 
unchanging character may the journal- 
istic career of these men be regarded 
as remarkable and unique. Entering 
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the office of the same paper, as appren- 
tices together in boyhood, they learned 
the printer’s trade, side by side, and 
worked together, harmoniously in the 
same way from first tolast. By an ar- 
rangement entered into in the outset, 
when the establishment came into their 
hands, the editorial work was done by 
the two alternately, one editing the 
paper one week and the other the next, 
which arrangement was followed out 
without interruption to the close, Mr. 
Harvey acting as editor the first week 
of their proprietorship, and, in regular 
order, the last week also. 

The early history of this paper was 
almost as remarkable for changes in 
proprietorship and management, as_ its 
after history for the reverse. The 
** Spectator” was established at Clare- 
mont, in August, 1823, by Cyrus Bar- 
ton, who subsequently became well 
known as an able writer and a_ promi- 
nent Democratic politician. In January 
1825, the paper was removed to 
Newport, and was there published by 
Mr. Barton, as sole proprietor, until Sep- 
tember of the following year, when 
Dunbar Aldrich, a practical printer and 
a brother-in-law of the late venerable 
John Prentiss of the Keene Sentinel, 
became a partner in the concern. This 
partnership continued until April, 1829, 
when Mr. Aldrich withdrew, and 
Messrs. B. B. French and Cyrus Met- 
calf, the former a lawyer who came to 
Newport from the town of Chester, and 
the latter a printer, became Mr. Bar- 
ton’s partners in the business. Not 
long after Mr. Barton himself withdrew 
to assume an editorial connection with 
the New Hampshire Patriot at Con- 
cord, and the paper was conducted by 
French and Metcalf. This partner- 
ship was also of short duration, Mr. 
Metcalf going out, and Mr. Simon 
Brown a printer, and a_ brother-in-law 
of French, also from Chester, coming 
into the concern, which was then man- 
aged under the firm name of French 
and Brown. A few years later Mr. 
French disposed of his interest to his 
partner, removing to Washington, D. 
C., and Mr. Brown became sole editor 
and proprietor. About this time the 


“Argus” another Democratic paper, 
was established at Claremont, by a 
company of gentlemen, and Edmund 
Burke, then a young lawyer, who had 
been in practice two or three years at 
Whitefield, became its editor. Mr, 
Brown not giving satisfaction to many 
of the Democrats of Newport, they 
soon secured the removal of the Argus 
to Newport. This was in 1835. The 
two papers were run independently for 
afew months, when Mr. Brown sold 
out the “Spectator,” the same being 
united with the Avgws under the name 
of the Argus and Spectator, (by which it 
has ever since been known), the proprie- 
torship being in a company of several 
gentlemen, mostly residents of New- 
port, and one of whom was Mr. Burke 
its editor, by whom it was conducted 
until his election to Congress a few 
years later, when the paper passed into 
the hands of Henry C. Baldwin and 
William English, two practical printers. 
Mr. English soon left to assume a po- 
sition in the Boston Custom House, 
and Samuel C. Baldwin, a brother of 
Henry E., became a partner in the 
concern, which was, however, soon after 
sold to Messrs. Carleton and Harvey, 
who had learned and followed the 
printer’s trade in the office, as has been 
suggested, entering in 1831, when 
French and Brown were proprietors. 
In the seventeen years from the com- 
mencement of the paper in Claremont, 
till it passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Carleton and Harvey, nine diferent 
men had been actively engaged in its 
management—all men*of more than 
ordinary ability, and several of whom 
acquired distinguished reputation in 
public life. Mr. Barton, the founder 
of the paper, was a State Senator and 
Councillor, State Printer, U. S. Mar- 
shal, and a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1850. He fell 
dead while making a political speech 
in the town of Loudon in the campaign 
of 1855. B. B. French became clerk 
of the National House of Representa- 
tives, and held various other offices at 
Washington, where he died in 1870. 
Simon Brown, who was subsequently 
editor of the New England Farmer, at 
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Boston, served in both branches of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and was 
elected Lieutenant Governor of that 
State. Edmund Burke, whose trench- 
ant pen, won for the paper and himself 
an extended reputation in a very short 
time, was six years a member of Con- 
gress and subsequently Commissioner 
of Patents, under the administration of 
President Polk. Afterwards he was for 
a time editor of the Washington Uz/on. 
As a ready and vigorous political writer 
he has had few if any equals—certain- 
ly no superiors in the country. Of all 
those engaged in the management of 
the paper, previous to the late proprie- 
tors, Mr. Burke alone survives. 

Messrs. Carleton and Harvey went 
from the town of Sutton to Newport, 
when they became apprentices in the 
Spectator office. Mr. Carleton was a 
native of Bucksport, Me., born in Nov. 
1813, but had removed to Sutton, when 
about ten years of age, where Mr. Har- 
vey was bornin Jan.,1815. The two 
are cousins, their mothers being sisters, 
whose maiden name was Greeley—half 
cousins of the illustrious journalist, 
Horace Greeley. The late Hon. 
Matthew Harvey of Concord, promi- 
nent in the history and politics of the 
State, and Jonathan Harvey of Sutton, 
also amember of Congress, were un- 
cles of Mr. Harvey. Hon. George A. 
Pillsbury, formerly Mayor of Concord, 


now of Minneapolis, Minn., is a broth- 
er-in-law of Mr. Carleton, having mar- 
ried his sister. 

Under their protracted management, 
the Argus and Spectator well main- 
tained its reputation as a reliable ex- 
ponent and advocate of the principles 
of the Democratic party, while, individ- 
ually, each has held prominent and in- 
fluential positions in the community of 
which they are now respected mem- 
bers. Mr. Carleton was Register of 
Deeds for the county of Sullivan in 
1844 and 1845, and was appointed 
Register of Probate in 1854, being re- 
moved the following year upon the ac- 
cession of the opposite party to power. 
He was also a member of the Legisla- 
ture from Newport in 1853. Mr. Har- 
vey held the office of Register of Deeds 
for five years, from 1846 to 1851. 

The period covered by their news- 
paper proprietorship has been, indeed, 
a long and eventful one, witnessing great 
changes in national and state history. 
At its commencement there was not a 
railroad line in the state, and the tele- 
graph was: unknown. Of the more 
than fifty weekly newspapers now pub- 
lished in New Hampshire, not more 
than eight or ten have a history cover- 
ing this period, and of these not a sin- 
gle one remains in the hands which 
then controled it. 
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AFTER MANY YEARS. 


BY HELEN M. RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER I. 

Barbara Clay lived all alone in a lit- 
tle cottage toward the lower end of the 
small village of R Just opposite 
her humble home, stood the church 
wherein she worshipped, and every 
Sabbath, rain or shine, summer or win- 
ter, found her in her accustomed seat, 
listening intently to the good words 
which fell from Parson Downs’ lips. 
She was apparently somewhere in the 
vicinity of forty years of age, and al- 
though she bore her years lightly, and 
the rippling brown hair was guiltless of 
a silver thread, her dark blue eyes were 
filled with a tender, mournful expres- 
sion, and the sensitive mouth wore a 
look of subdued sorrow. She had 
come a perfect stranger nineteen years 
before, into this secluded village, and 
purchased the cottage which had ever 
since been her home. She mingled 
but little with her neighbors, and with 
the exception of attending church, was 
seldom seen away from home, unless 
it was tocare for the sick and dying. 
The simple old-fashioned villagers re- 
spected and loved her. People said 
she had a story, but what it was they 
did not undertake to tell. 

One dark, rainy afternoon in April, 
the lumbering yellow stage-coach drew 
up in front of the tavern, and the driver 
alighting from his elevated seat, ap- 
proached his only passenger and said, 
with a2. low bow, “Where did you wish 
to stop, Miss ; I believe you didn’t state 
any partikler place, so I brought you 
to the tavern.” A sweet, girlish voice 
replied, “I wish to know if a lady by 
the name of Barbara Clay resides in 
this village.” “Yes, ma’am, she 
does,” replied the driver. “Then, if 
you please, I will go directly to her 
home.” The driver hastened back to 
his place, and gathering up his reins, 
drove on, leaving the knot of villagers 





in front of the tavern gazing in surprise 
after the departing vehicle. ‘The com- 
ing of a young lady into their midst, 
and to see Barbara Clay of all persons, 
was an event, and it was something to 
wonder over and talk about, so when 
the stage-coach came slowly back 
again the driver found quite a crowd 
awaiting him, eager for a description of 
the stranger. “Don’t know nothin 
‘bout her ; I didn’t see her face for she 
wore avail over it. She got aboard 
the stage at Day’s tavern, that’s all I 
know about her.” ‘his explanation, 
as may be supposed, did not go far to- 
ward allaying their curiosity. In the 
meantime the young girl who had al- 
lighted from the coach in front of Miss 
Clay’s cottage, stood patiently awaiting 
an answer to her repeated knocks upon 
the door. She was short and slight, 
with brown hair and dark blue eyes. 
Her dress was a rusty black alpaca; 
a coarse heavy black shawl and black 
straw hat trimmed with black ribbon, 
completed her attire. She had re- 
moved her well-worn vail, which she 
held in one slender ungloved hand ; in 
the other she carried a small travelling 
bag. At length the door opened and 
Miss Barbara stood before her. “Are 
you Miss Barbara Clay?” questioned 
the girl, raising hereyes to the lady's 
face. “I am—will you please walk 
in,” replied the lady, not without some 
surprise, as she turned and led the 
way into her small, neat  sitting-room, 
where she placed a chair for her guest, 
and seated herself near by. As she did 
so her eyes fell upon a ring which the 
girl wore upon the third finger of her 
left hand. It was an old-fashioned 
ring, with two hearts linked together, 
and the initials B and C engraved be- 
neath. She had in her possession a 
ring precisely like it, although for near- 
ly twenty years she had not worn it. 
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Her face turned very pale and_ her 
voice trembled as she said, ‘“ Young 
lady, will you tell me your name ?”’ 

“My name is Etta Arnold, and if I 
mistake not you are my aunt Barbara,” 
replied the girl with some hesitation, 

For a moment the lady’s face flushed 
crimson, and then the color receded, 
leaving her deathly pale as she sprang 
to her feet exclaiming, “Why are you 
here girl. Do you not know that your 
very presence is an insult to me?” 

The girl half rose to her feet and 
then sunk back again, saying in a husky 
voice, “Oh, aunt Barbara, how can it 
be? I have never harmed you.” 


“You do not know the wrong your 
parents did me then,” said the lady 


bitterly. 

“TI only know that in dying, my 
mother bade me go to you and ask 
your protection, and also to tell you 
of her continued love for you. I do 
not think she ever knowingly harmed 
you. Had you said my father had 
wronged you I should not have felt the 
least surprise, for he was capable of 
everything that was bad,” said the 
girl bitterly. “Since my presence is 
not desired here, I will go at once,” 
she continued, arising and turning to- 
ward the door. 

“No, sit down; I wish to ask you 
a few questions; Is your father liv- 
ing?” 

“No, he died three years ago,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“And you have no money, no 
home,” said the lady, looking at the 
well-worn clothes of her niece. 

“T have nothing, and no one in the 
world to care for me, except you and 
my father’s brother,” replied the girl, 
with a burst of tears. 

“You would be much better off with- 
out A7s assistance than with it, I am 
thinking,” returned the lady. 

“He promised to provide a place for 
me as soon as possible, but I preferred 
coming to you as my mother requested 
me to do.” 

“How did your mother learn where 
I resided?” inquired the lady. 

“She did not know, she told me _ to 
go to L , her native place, suppos- 
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ing if you were yet living, I should find 
you there. I mentioned her request 
to my uncle, and he told me that my 
grandparents and uncle Oscar were 
dead, and no one knew anything con- 
cerning you whatever,”’ answered the 
girl. 

“How then did you discover my 
whereabouts ?” 

“Do you recollect a lady, Mrs. Eaton 
by name, who was ill here at the hotel 
some three years since ? She came here 
to dispose of some land belonging to 

-her, and was taken sick.” 

“Certainly I do,” replied Barbara, 
quickly. 

“You cared for her and doubtless 
saved her life. After my unclg’s de- 
parture I mentioned your name to her, 
and she told me that a lady of that 
name lived in the village of R , sit- 
uated in New Hampshire. That you 
resided alone, and so far as she knew 
were without relations. By her advice 
I started immediately for your home, 
and here lam. I had no thought but 
that I should be welcome,” concluded 
the girl in a husky voice. 

“T do not mean to be unkind, but 
you do not know girl the wound your 
coming has reopened. I was learning 
to forget and I am sorry you came ; 
however, since you are here I will try 
and make you comfortable. How 
strange that Mrs. Eaton should know 
you. Did you live near her?” 

“She owned the house where my 
mother died and where we had lived 
for two years—that is we occupied two 
rooms in it. She was our only friend 
and the kindest lady I ever knew. 
Had it not been for her we must have 
starved, for I could not get work to 
take home with me, and I could not 
leave mother alone,” answered Etta. 

Barbara’s eyes filled with tears as she 
arose and approaching the girl began 
to remove her outer garments, saying 
at the same time, “I have been too 
harsh with you my poor child. Will 
you forgive me?” 

“Qh, aunt Barbara, I have nothing 
to forgive, but I will love you all my 
life, if you will let me stay with you,” 
replied the girl, bursting into tears. 
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“There, there, my child do not weep, 
I shall not send you away. Draw your 
chair near the fire, and while you are 
warming, I will prepare you some sup- 
per,” said Barbara, as she left the room. 
Not immediately did she begin her 
preparations for tea for her guest, how- 
ever, for she sank down beside the 
window in her kitchen, and burying 
her face in her hands, burst into tears. 
It had all come back to her—the 
shame and agony of the day when she 
had found the sister she loved so dear- 
ly, the man she had reverenced above 
all others, alike false and unworthy of 
a single thought from her. She could 
see it all. ‘The bright June day so fair 
and sweet, the air heavy with the per- 
fume of flowers, the songs of thousands 
of birds, making the world seem so 
lively. She remembered how she had 
stood in the window of her room and 
listened to their songs, and wondered 
if anywhere in the world there was an- 
other creature so blest, so happy as 
herself, upon this her wedding morn. 
She had wondered as the moments 
passed on, that her sister Clarice did 
not come to her, and inquiring of her 
mother the cause, was told that she had 
retired the night before with a severe 
headache, and had not yet arisen. Then 
she had let them prepare her for her 
bridal, her pure heart full of happiness. 
The ceremony was to be performed at 
eleven, and when at length she stood 
ready, she glanced at her watch and 
saw that it was not quite half past ten. 
“T am going to surprise Clarice, ’’ she 
said to her bridesmaids,, and with a 
gay, happy smile on her lips, she had 
stolen softly along the wide hall to her 
sister’s room. She opened the door 
quickly, expecting to find her sister put- 
ting the finishing touches to her own 
toilet. ‘To her surprise the room was 
in great disorder. Articles of wearing 
apparel were strewn about, lying upon 
the bed and upon chairs. Boxes stood 
open ; in a word everything betokened 
that some unusual event had taken 
place, but her sister was not there. 
Approaching the dressing case she stood 
looking in surprise at the empty jewel- 
ry case which stood thereon, when her 
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eye fell upon a letter directed to her- 
self. Fearing, she knew not what, she 
opened it and read as follows : 

“Dear Sister. Forgive me for caus- 
ing yeu one moment’s pain. All these 
weeks while you have been so happy, 
my heart has been full of deepest sor- 
row, but it is to end tonight. My 
Leonard and I are going away together, 
and before twenty-four hours have 
passed, I shall be his wife. I have de- 
liberately chosen my path in life, and 
come weel or woe, shall abide by it. 
We knew that father and mother would 
never consent to our marriage, and 
have kept our love a secret from every- 
one. If we can be forgiven, an adver- 
tisement inserted in the //erald will 
bring us back, otherwise you will never 
again see your erring sister Clarice.” 

They had found Barbara lying sense- 
less upon the floor with the cruel letter 
crushed in her hand, and every hope 
crushed out of her life. She remem- 
bered but dimly the events of the next 
three months, for a portion of the time 
she was ill with brain fever. ‘Then, as 
she at length gradually came back to a 
knowledge life; and realized the 
shame that her once idolized sister had 
brought upon them all, she secluded 
herself, keeping aloof from her ac- 
quaintances. ‘Then came the terrible 
fever that swept down so many victims, 
her parents and only brother Oscar, 
among the first, and she was left alone. 
Rallying from the stupor of despair that 
at first overwhelmed her, she threw her- 
self into the very midst of the pesti- 
lence, and her watchful care brought 
life and health to more than one poor 
victim. When at length the worst was 
over and she was at liberty to remain 
at home, she found the old house too 
full of sorrowful reminders of her hap- 
py past to be endured, so she had sold 
the place with all its furniture to a young 
couple recently married, and then she 
had left her once happy home, leaving 
no trace behind her. She had taken 
with her an elderly lady—Mrs. Lane by 
name, who like herself had been bereft 
of friends by the epidemic, and togeth- 
er they had lived in the village of 
R until Mrs. Lane’s death. 
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For five years Barbara had dwelt 
there alone, and now this young girl, 
claiming to be her niece, the offspring 
of that guilty couple—her sister and 
Leonard Arnold—-had come to her claim- 
ing her protection. Could she ever 
love her? “ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against 
us,’”’? she murmured softly. After all 
the girl was not to blame, and she 
would try and love her at least, and so, 
arising, she bathed her face—which, 
however, bore traces of her grief when 
she re-entered the sitting-room, bear- 
ing teaand toast for her unwelcome 
guest. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two months have come 


and gone, 
and the bright June days have come 
once more. ‘The villagers have ascer- 


tained that the young lady who had 
come into their midst on that rainy 
April day is named Etta Arnold, and 
that she is Barbara Clay’s niece. She 
goes and comes in and out among 
them with a kind word for everyone 
who addresses her, but her face is very 
sad, and she seldom smiles. It has 
been decided that she shall remain 
with her aunt, and Barbara is beginning 
to love the girl who is always so eager 
to please her and so gentle and _ fair. 
It is a lovely evening. ‘The full moon 
is shining brightly, and the simple little 
village looks very peaceful, nestled in 
between high hills that rise on either 
side. It has become very dear to her 
—this home of her adoption, and Bar- 
bara thinks she shall never leave it 
while her saddened life lasts, and at its 
close she will be lain away in yonder 
cemetery whose simple headstones she 
can see shining in the moonlight. Etta 
has taken a walk over to the post- 
office, and her aunt sits by the window 
watching for her return. At length she 
sees her coming, walking rapidly up 
the path from the road. As she enters 
the house she says, in a glad voice, “ At 
last, dear auntie, I have received my 
long looked for letter, and by its size I 
think I shall be repaid for waiting.” 

“T am very glad my dear. You can 
light the lamp at once.” 
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Etta hastens to the kitchen and soon 
returns bearing a lighted lamp, and 
with an eagerness unusual to her, seats 
herself to tread her letter. Barbara 
watches her and smiles to herself as she 
sees the girl’s face light up with sudden 
joy as she reads. “She has a lover, 
and I shall lose her, when I prize her 
most,’ she thinks to herself, the smile 
dying away as she thinks how hard it 
will be to part with her. Etta rapidly 
scans page after page and her aunt no- 
tices that one sheet is carefully lain 
aside unread, and wonders at it. At 
length, Etta arises and extinguishing 
the light, says, ‘Aunt Barbara this 
moonlight is too lovely not to be en- 
joyed,”’ and drawing a hassock to her 
aunt’s feet she seats herself thereon. 

“You are happier tonight than I have 
ever seen you before my dear. I hope 
you will always be so in the future. I 
have often thought you must be very 
unhappy with me, you always seem so 
sad,” said Barbara, stroking the girl's 
hair tenderly. 

“Tam happy here with you aunt 
Barbara, and [ do not think I am_ very 
sad. I was always different from other 
girls, for my life has been full of 
trouble, ’”’ she replied sadly. 

“You are so different from your 
mother, my dear. She was all joy and 
brightness, you are just the reverse,” 
continued the lady. 

“T can not remember the time that 
my mother was otherwise’ than sad. 
You have no idea of the unhappy life 
she led,” returned Etta, in a choking 
voice. 

For several moments the silence re- 
mained unbroken, then Barbara said 
gently, “ Etta, I have refrained from ask- 
ing you any questions concerning your 
parents, for your sake as well as my 
own, but tonight I feel that I would like 
to know something more concerning 
them. I hope Leonard Arnold was not 
unkind to the young girl he tempted 
away from her happy home,” she con- 
cluded bitterly. 

For several moments Etta made no 
reply, then she said in a voice slightly 
tremulous, “Aunt Barbara I have a 
story to tell you which, however, I have 
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not really understood myself until I re- 
ceived my long expected letter tonight. 
Dear aunt Barbara,” she continued, 
caressing the little hand she held in her 
own, “ you have been laboring under a 
cruel mistake ever since that morning, 
so long ago, that was to have seen you 
Leonard Clayton Arnold’s bride.” 

“Etta, what can you mean,” asked 
the lady in a tone of surprise. 

“Did you ever have a thought that 
your sister cared for Clayton Leonard 
Arnold, twin brother to your lover?” 

“No, Etta, most assuredly I never 
did. How could she? for although he 
was Leonard’s exact counterpart in 
looks, he was just the reverse in every- 
thing else. In a word he was aspend- 
thrift, a gambler, and all that was bad. 
I cannot understand your meaning 
Etta.” 

The moonbeams rested upon Etta’s 
face, showing it deadly pale, and her 
voice was full of pain as she replied, 
“Aunt Barbara what you say of Clay- 
ton Arnold is true, but it is neverthe- 
less true that he was my mother’s hus- 
band and my father. They were mar- 
ried the day after she left her home. 
I have their marriage certificate and 
can prove what I am saying,” said the 
girl in a low, firm voice. 

“Then in Heaven’s name why did 
she call him Leonard in her letter to 
me, and where, oh where was Leonard ?” 

“T do not positively know why she 
called him Leonard in writing you, but 
knowing as I do that she thoroughly 
disliked the name of Clayton, she had 
formed the habit of calling him Leonard, 
during their stolen visits, and therefore 
in the excitement of going away used 
the name unthinkingly. If I have 
been rightly informed—and I think I 
have—Leonard had been absent on 
business for two weeks, but was to re- 
turn to L the night before the 
wedding. He did so and as he stepped 
from the train, he saw his brother and 
your sister just entering the forward 
car. With only one thought, and that 
to save her from such a mad act, he 
followed them. It was in vain, hotv- 
ever, that he expostulated and even 
threatened, they were married as I told 
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you the next day. He only went with 
them, however, as far as the city of 
A , for being assured that Clayton 
really intended to marry her, and not 
having any authority to prevent it, he 
started to return to L When buta 
few miles from A a serious railroad 
accident occurred, and uncle Leonard 
was terribly injured. For three months, 
while you was thinking him false to 
you, he lay utterly unconscious, in a 
poor laborer’s hut not fifty miles from 
L Then when he came slowly 
back to life again and discovered that 
three months had elapsed since the day 
which was to have been his wedding 
day, he fretted himself into a fever 
which again brought him nearly to the 
grave. When he at length began once 
more to recover he wrote to you, but at 
that time the fever was raging at L ’ 
and you never received the letter. 
When he was able to travel he hastened 
to your old home at once, only to find 
you gone no one knew where. He 
searched for you, advertised for you in 
vain. Aunt Barbara my uncle Leonard 
is still living. He has never married. 
The letter I received tonight was from 
him in answer to one I wrote him soon 
after I came here. I have never seen 
him but once, and then only for a few 
moments soon after my mother’s death. 
He gave me fifty dollars and desired 
me to remain with Mrs. Eaton until he 
could make arrangements for having 
me sent to school. The night before 
my mother died she told me how she 
had left her home and how bitterly she 
had always regretted it. She knew you 
had not married Leonard, and supposed 
her own marriage to have been the 
cause of a quarrel between you. Father 
had kept our whereabouts a secret from 
his brother, as he had forged his name 
soon after his marriage, thereby secur- 
ing a thousand dollars. Mother desired 
me to write to him and tell him of my 
destitute condition, thinking that as he 
is very wealthy he would assist me to 
go to you. He came to me at once, 
and I had only to see him to love him 
dearly. In the box of old letters you 
gave me to overlook the week after I 
came here, I found the letter my mother 
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wrote you ere she left her home. Not 
wishing to ask you anything in regard 
to the subject as Tsaw you avoided it, 
I wrote to uncle Leonard and enclosed 
a copy of the letter. And now I will 
leave you with his reply, and a_ letter 
for you which was enclosed in mine. 
Good night, dear aunt Barbara.” 

As Etta concluded she arose and 
throwing her arms around her aunt’s 
neck, she pressed a kiss upon her brow, 
and stole softly irom the room. Hour 
after hour passed and still Barbara sat 
there in the moonlight. Could it be 
true, this strange story her niece had 
told her. It seemed too much like a 
romance—such mistakes often hap- 
pened in them, but in real life—never. 
And yet there were many circumstances 
that went to prove the strange story to 
be true. She remembered many inci- 
dents that*had occurred at the time of 
Clayton Arnold’s stay in L , which 
should have told her the truth at the 
time. 





Yes, it must have been a mis- 
take. How she had wronged her sis- 


ter and Leonard all these years. The 
dawn of another day found her still sit- 
ting with his letter in her hand unread. 
It had been joy enough just at first for 
her to know that he had never been 
untrue to her. When, an hour after 
dawn, Etta came quietly into the room, 
her‘aunt arose and came forward to 
greet her with a face so full of joy that 
all the impress of grief her long suffer- 
ing had placed there was effaced and 
Etta hardly recognized the voice that 
spoke to her, so full of happiness was 
it as she said, “ He will be with us soon 
my dear, perhaps today, as he intended 
starting immediately after writing this 
letter. I can hardly realize the truth 
yet, it seems like a dream.” 

She said no more, and during the 
next few days she never once alluded 
to the subject, but kept quietly on in 
the same old routine of household 
duties. At length upon the fourth day 
after receiving the letter announcing 
Leonard Amold’s intended visit, as Bar- 
bara sat by her favorite window, a tall, 
gentlemanly form came slowly up the 
flower-bordered pathway to the door, 
and a moment later there came a low 
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knock. ‘Trembling like a frightened 
schoolgirl, Barbara arose to answer the 
summons. She opened the door, and 
stood face to face with her old lover. 
There was an eager, searching look in- 
to the tearful blue eyes raised to his 
face, and then the little hands were 
caught in a strong, firm clasp, and the 
words, “ Barbara at last, thank God,” 
and then he entered the little cottage 
and the door was closed. It chanced 
that Etta was away when he arrived, 
but when she returned two hours later 
she found a very happy couple awaiting 
her. “My dear,” said her uncle, 
drawing her to his side, “we owe all 
our present happiness to you, for if it 
had not been for you I would never 
have found your aunt. I was away 
fromm home when your letter reached 
the city, therefore did not receive it un- 
til I returned home six weeks after its 
arrival. Iwas delayed three days by 
the sudden death of my partner, but I 
am here at last. And now Etta you 
must help me to prevail upon your 
aunt for a speedy wedding. I have 
waited nearly twenty years—it will be 
just twenty next Sabbath—and I think 
I should have my reward. Your aunt 
thinks she cannot possibly be ready in 
four days, but [insist that she can and 
you must help her.” 

“That I will dear uncle. We shall 
have ample time for what little prepara- 
tion is really necessary,”’ replied Etta, 
her face beaming with joy. 

And so it came about that upon the 
next Sabbath a small bridal party con- 
sisting of Leonard Arnold and Barbara 
Clay, accompanied by Etta Arnold and 
the aged clergyman’s  sweet-faced 
granddaughter, entered the little church 
where the simple service was performed 
that made Barbara Clay the wife of 
Leonard Arnold, and the happiest woman 
the sun ever shone upon. The day 
following, Mrs. Arnold presented the 
good clergyman with a deed of the lit- 
tle cottage and its furniture, and bidding 
adieu to the village which had so long 
been her home, she and her husband, 
accompanied by Etta, set out for the 
elegant home awaiting them in a dis- 
tant city. In the sunlight of her un- 
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cle’s home Etta soon became light- 
hearted and joyous, ina measure for- 
getting the troubles of her early life, 
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while Barbara resting content in the 
love of her noble husband, finds perfect 
happiness at lat—Arrex Many YEARS. 


©» AN OLD SKETCH OF LANCASTER. 


BY JOHN W. WEEKS.* 


[From the Farmers’ Monthly Visitor, conducted by Isaac Hill, October, 1854. 


Connecticut River, meaning in the 
Indian language, “the stream of many 


. waters,”’ passes the forty-fourth degree 


and thirty minutes of North Latitude 
and fifth degree and twenty-eight min- 
utes East Longitude in a south westerly 
direction, being the north westerly 
boundary of the town of Lancaster, 
ten miles, exclusive of its windings, 
which are so remarkable that the coun- 





*Hon. John W. Weeks, the writer of 
this sketch, and a prominent citizen of 
Lancaster, was a native of the town of 
Greenland, but removed in childhood with 
his father to Lancaster. His occupation 
was that of a house carpenter, but he 
took much interest in public and military 
affairs. Inthe war of 1812. he raised a 
company for the 11th Regiment. U. s. 
Infantry. which he commanded with 
credit. He was brevetted for gallant ser- 
vice at Chippewa. and commissioned 
Major at the close of the war. He lived 
thereafter upon a farm in Lancaster until 
his death in 1858. He was a State Sena- 
tor in 1827 and 182s, served with Iehabod 
Bartlett and others on the New Hamp- 
shire and Maine Boundary Commission 
in 1828. and was a member of Congress 
one term. from 1829 to 18381. He also 
occupied the offices of Sheriff and 
Treasurer of the County of Coos. He 
left no children. He was an unele to 
William D. Weeks of Lancaster. present 
Judge of Probate for the County of Coos, 
who now occupies the farm which he 
formerly owned, and also to Hon. James 
W. Weeks. a prominent citizen of Lan- 
easter. In polities he was an ardent 
Democrat. or rather Republican as the 
party was then called (as will readily be 
seen from certain expressions in this 
sketch) and was the political associate 
of such men as Jared W. Williams. John 
S. Wells and John H. White. 


try adjacent obtained from the Abor- 
rigines the name of Coos, which in this 
language signified crooked, and known 
to the early hunters as the Upper Coos, 
to distinguish it from Haverhill and 
Newbury, which was also for a like rea- 
son called Coos by the natives, and by 
the hunters the Lower Coos. Cole- 
brook has recently received, on the 
authority of friend Carrigain, the ap- 
pelation of “Coos above the upper 
Coos.” 

Lancaster derived its name from a 
town of Massachusetts; it is delight- 
fully located, the hills receding some- 
what like an amphitheatre. Most of 
its lands are of excellent quality—its 
alluvials stretching nearly its whole 
length, and averaging about one mile 
in width. Israel’s river rushes tumult- 
uously westward, furnishing power for 
mills and machinery, to a great extent, 
near the centre of the town, where its 
waters become comparatively tranquil 
and gently meander for a long distance, 
through a most fertile soil, until they 
mingle with the more turbid Con- 
necticut. 

Lancaster was incorporated on the 
5th of July, 1763, and owes its early 
settlement, like many other events in 
the world, to passion. David Page 
Esq., grand uncle of our present Gov- 
ernor, disatissfied with the division of 
the rights in Haverhill, and having been 
advised of the extent and fertility of 
our “meadows” by some of the sur- 
vivors of that party of Rogers’ Rangers, 
who, after the destruction of the village 
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of St. Francois, reached and passed 
down the waters of the Connecticut, 
being a man of great resolution, resolv- 
ed to penetrate at once to the Upper 
Coos. With this view in the autumn 
of 1763, he sent his son David Page 
Jun., and Emmons Stockwell, to build 
a camp, and winter in Lancaster. ‘They 
unfortunately erected their habitation on 
the meadow, from which they were 
driven the next March by the overflow- 
ing of the Connecticut river. In the 
year 1764, David Page, Esq. (called 
by the settlers Gov. Page) with his 
large family “moved” to Lancaster, 
followed by several young men, eager 
to improve, or rather make their fortune. 
The best tracts of land were immedi- 
ately occupied, and were so productive 
that, for many years, manure was con- 
sidered unnecessary, and was actually 
thrown over banks and into hollows, 
where it would be most out of the way. 
At this period there was no settlement 
between Haverhill and Lancaster, and 
but very few north of No. 4, (now 
Charlestown). There being no roads, 
the settlers suffered inconceivable hard- 
ships in transporting their necessaries, 
few as they were, being obliged to 
navigate their log canoes up and down 
the “fifteen mile falls,”” now known to 
be twenty miles in length, with a descent 
of more than three hundred feet ; and 
in winter to pass the same dangerous 
rapids in sleighs and with ox-teams, 
frequently falling through the ice, and 
sometimes never rising above it. High 
water to decend, and low water to as- 
cend, were thought the most favorable 
times, the canoes being drawn up by 
ropes ; but when decending, one man 
stood in the bow with a pole to guard 
from rock to rock, while another sat in 
in the stern to steer with his paddle. 
In this manner the wife of Governor 
Page, when corpulent and infirm, was 
carried in safety to her friends “ below.” 
Her boatmen were her son David, and 
Emmons Stockwell who had married 
one of her daughters, men of great. 
muscular power and of Roman resolu- 
tion, equally persevering and collected, 
whether carrying packs of ninety pounds, 
or swimming in the foaming surge. 
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They afterwards commanded companies 
of militia, acquired large estates, and 
left many descendants, who, we hope, 
will emulate their example and _trans- 
cend their usefulness. Edwards Buck- 
nam, a young follower of Gov. Page, 
soon married one of his daughters, and 
settled at the mouth of Beaver brook ; 
his daughter Eunice was the first white 
child born in Lancaster in 1767. He 
was a man of unbounded hospitality 
and usefulness, was a dead shot with 
his “smooth bore,’ could draw teeth, 
“let blood,” perform the duties of 
priest in marrying, was one of the most 
skilful and accurate surveyors in the 
State, was proprietors’ and town clerk, 
(his house and records were destroyed 
by fire in the year 1792 ;) afterward 
was General of the Militia; became 
regardless of property, and died poor. 

The first town-meeting was held on 
the 11th of March 1769. 

The first mill was operated by horse 
power, but so illy constructed, that it 
was little better than the large mortar 
and pestle attached to a pole, which was 
used by many. A “water mill” was 
erected, and soon after burnt ; another, 
and another met the same fate. These 
disasters, with the revolutionary war, 
reduced the settlers to extreme distress. 
Newcomb Blodgett (who is now living) 
and some others being captured by the 
Indians and carried to Canada, led to the 
determination of abandoning the coun- 
try ; and for this purpose the settlers 
collected at the house of Emmons 
Stockwell, whose resolution never for- 
sook him, even for a moment. “ My 
family,” said he, “and I shan’t go.” 
This remark changed the opinion of 
several families who remained, yet with 
but very few accessions to the end of 
the great and glorious struggle. 

On the 7th of January, 1776, Joseph 
Whipple was chosen to represent the 
towns of Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Dartmouth (now Jefferson) Apthorp, 
(merged in other towns) and Stratford. 
Voted to give their representatives “ in- 
structions from time to time.” At a 
subsequent meeting, Joseph Whipple 
was again elected to the same office ; 
—a vote of thanks passed for his past 
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services, and a committee of five was 
chosen to give him instructions for the 
future. Thus was the right of instruc- 
tion established to govern the first rep- 
resentative ; may God grant that that 
right may never be subverted. Near 
and soon after the close of the war, 
several families, who had lost much of 
their property during the conflict, mi- 
grated to Lancaster. Maj. Jonas Wil- 
der, with a large and highly respectable 
family, was of the number. He built 
a “grist and saw mill.” In May, 1787, 
Capt. John Weeks, for a like reason, 
came to this town, bringing his eldest 
daughter and son, (the writer of this 
article, then six years of age) with him ; 
they rode on two horses, with bed and 
other furniture appended. ‘The best of 
mothers and the other children followed 
the next October ; and the pleasure of 
meeting, in a neat log. house, surround- 
ed within a few rods by the dense and 
sturdy forest, will be among the last of 
our recollections. ‘The town had now 
acquired the very respectable number 
of twenty-four families, exclisive of 
several young men. Our forests 
abounded with moose ; our rivers with 
trout, salmon, and various other kinds 
of fish—articles essential to even the 
existence of the settlers. 

Nothing can exceed the symmetry 
and beauty of the limbs and horns of 
the moose; the round part, or that 
near the head, is about fourteen inches 
in length, where it becomes palmated, 
and is, in some instances twelve inches 
broad, surmounted in one instance (seen 
by Edward Spaulding now living) by 
seventeen spikes on each horn. One, 
now before me, is one inch and a half 
in diameter at the base, and eight in- 
ches in length, terminating in a point. 

The largest class of horns spread five 
feet, and weigh about one hundred 
pounds. - Yet this enormous proportion 
of horn is of unusual growth, being 
moulted every February. Even at 
this early period, cars were used for 
the transportation of baggage; not 
constructed however, precisely like 
those now employed on our railroads, 
as they were composed of two poles, 
one end of each resting on the ground, 


the other ends passing through the 
stirrups of a saddle, with two transverse 
sticks behind the horse, on which rested 
the load, and to one of which the whip- 
ple-tree was attached. Capt. John 
Weeks, as delegate from the upper 
Coos, on the 21st of June, 1788, at- 
tended the Convention for ratifying the 
Federal constitution, and was one of 
fifty-seven, who voted in the affirmative 
against forty-six negative voters. He 
was in favor of giving even more power 
to the Federal compact, and being an 
honest man (though deceived in this 
instance) he through life acted with the 
Federal party. He lived to his seven- 
tieth year, and probably never saw a 
moment when he would not divide the 
last dollar of his property with him who 
was in greatest need. Of course he ear- 
ly became poor, and cheerfully main- 
tained that condition through life. 

New Hampshire was the ninth state 
adopting ; consequently, every consid- 
eration within the reach of man was 
put in requisition during the delibera- 
tién of the Convention. And now, in 
the year 1839, we have more fear of 
consolidation than all other evils that 
can assail our unparalleled happiness 
and prosperity. At the March meeting 
in 1789, twenty votes were cast for 
State officers ; and even this small num- 
ber were divided by important political 
considerations ; twelve friends to popu- 
lar rights however prevailed. And we 
have reason to believe, that, at the re- 
mote period, when the other sections 
of our country shall have sunk below 
the standard of civil and religious right, 
the bracing atmosphere of the White 
Mountains will keep our inhabitants 
true to themselves, their country, and 
their God. In 1791, the town voted 
“to build a Meeting House,” and chose 
a committee of five to fix the site and 
superintend the building. It was large, 
and many years elapsed before it was 
finished. A congregational church of 
twenty-four persons was gathered on 
the 17th of July, 1794; and on the 
18th of the following September, the 
Rev. Joseph Willard was installed. He 
being the first settled minister, was en- 
titled to the right of land (over 300 
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acres) voted by the original proprietors. 
The town agreed to give him fifty 
pounds per annum, and that his salary 
should rise, in the ratio of the inyentory, 
to eighty pounds annually. He con- 
tinued with the people of his charge, 
until the 16th of October, 1822. Some 
few persons, being inclined to what 
would now be called Burchardism, de- 
sired more fire in their worship; on 
learning that fact, the venerable Parson 
requested a dismission, which was 
granted on the above mentioned day. 
He afterwards preached in other towns, 
and was hired by his old congregation 
two years. He died July 22d, 1826, 
aged sixty-six. Mr. Willard served in 
the revolutionary army, and retained 
through life an elegant military figure 
and step. His sermons were written 
in a plain, easy, chaste style, sound in 
doctrine, yet liberal, as was his whole 
life and conversation. The church 
and congregation soon became much 
divided, which unhappily continues to 
be their state; and probably nothing 
short of a power like “a rushing mighty 
wind” will heal their dissentions and 
concentrate their efforts and affections. 

Richard C. Everett, the first lawyer, 
settled in town in the year 1793. He 
enlisted into the army at the age of 
fourteen, served through the war, ob- 
tained by his own efforts a collegiate 
education, studied law, became a dis- 
trict judge; posessed a strong mind, 
was a man of honor, and much respect- 
ed, and died on the 22d of March, in 
the year 1815, aged fifty-one years. 

A slow yet regular and healthy pro- 
gress has been made in the settlement 
and improvement of the town, from 
1787 to the present time ; nothing ex- 
traordinary occuring except the enven- 
omed violence of party strife, during 
the embargo, non-intercourse and war. 
The parties being nearly equal in num- 
bers, and so near the northern frontiers, 
that smuggling became the business of 
many of one party, and a few deluded 
unfortunates of the other, and was car- 
ried on to such a degree, that patriot- 
ism was put to the most severe test. 

In the year 1813, the most malig- 
nant form of scarletina swept from the 
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town most of our aged people, the in- 
firm in younger life, and some whose 
hardy constitutions almost bid defiance 
to disease and death. Pulmonary dis- 
eases here, as in other parts of New 
England, have ever been active and re- 
lentless, alike destroying beauty, laying 
the mighty low, and sending piety on 
high. Fevers are comparatively rare. 
Dyspepsia, with its languid and down- 
cast look, is beginning to make its ap- 
pearance among us; but as farming 
and gymnastic exercises are becoming 
again fashionable, it is hoped that dis- 
order will soon be as little known as it 
was among our fathers. The altitude 
of Lancaster, being about eight hundred 
feet above tide water, its proximity to 
the White Mountains, and high latitude, 
render some of its seasons too cold for 
maize ; the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere through the year 1838, as 
indicated by Montandon’s thermometer, 
which nearly agrees with Fahrenheit 
was 36 1-2 degrees above zero, yet out 
of fifty-two years past, that crop has 
wholly failed only three times. Wheat 
is very sure when sown late on ground 
well prepared, producing in very few 
instances forty bushels to the acre, and 
potatoes in one case over six hundred ; 
and of a quality superior to those grown 
in most portions of our country. Rye 
does well on newly cleared land, but is 
subject to blight on old ground. The 
Hackmetack (Indian name of spruce, 
among the former tribes on the sea 
board, and those in the interior) abounds 
here. The Tamarack (Indian name 
for Larch) is frequent in low ground. 
The Moose Missie (Mountain Ash) in 
high hills and swampy low lands, is not 
unfrequent. Its Indian name was ac- 
quired by the fondness of the Moose 
for the bark and leaves of that tree, 
The most elegant and lofty white 
pines abounded on our highest alluvials. 
One shaft measured four feet in diame- 
ter at the base, was. perfectiy straight 
and without limbs ninety-eight feet, 
where it was twenty-two inches in diam- 
eter. The inhabitants are yet supplied 
with large quantities of sugar from the 
maple, which is abundant on the slopes 
of our hills. ‘The beautiful elm with its 
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sixty feet trunk, was found almost every 
. where on our low meadows, before the 
axe had closed a war of extermination. 
The other forest trees common to New 
England are found here, except the 
Chestnut, Hickory, Pitch and Norway 
Pines, and White Oak. Granite of the 
most beautiful texture is found, not in 
large masses, but in detached blocks 
sprinkled over most of our high land ; 
and if the distinguished industry and 
economy of our fathers shall be con- 
tinued through the next generation, 
their houses, bridges and fences will be 
composed of that material. But few 
rocks of a secondary formation are 
found ; consequently our soil partakes 
largely of the primitive character ; 
covered by a deep rich loam, of de- 
composed vegetable matter. Lime is 
rare ; but, as the various grasses flour- 
ish luxuriantly, animal manure is abund- 
ant for wheat and other crops. 

About two miles southwest of the 
town’s centre, there is a large tract of 
alluvial land, called Martin’s Meadow, 
from an early hunter whose name was 
Martin. He caught immense numbers 
of beavers, from Beaver-brook, which 
meanders through the meadow, Bea- 
ver dams on and near this brook can 
yet be traced, in one instance, about 
fifty rods ; another is near five feet high, 
and others of less extent and height ; 
yet all exhibited extraprdinary skill and 
ingenuity, superior to some bipeds, who 
attempt the erection of dams. The 
banks of this brook are perforated in 
hundreds of places, which show the 
former residence of bank bever; a 
kind smaller than those wonderful ar- 
chitects, who build dams, and erect 
houses several feet in diameter, with a 
layer of poles through the middle, 
which divides them into two stories, 
in one of which their food for winter, 
consisting of small poles, cut about two 
feet in length, is deposited ; while the 
others covered with leaves, is their rest- 
ing place during the inclement season. 
The entrance to both kinds of habita- 
tion is always below low water mark, 
from which they ascend through a sub- 
terranean passage, often several rods long 
to their dark, yet comfortable abode. 


Immediately south of this meadow 
three conical hills, called Martin Mead- 
ow-Hills, gradually and beautifully rise 
several hundred feet, extending from 
Connecticut river in an easterly direc- 
tion two miles. On the sides of these 
hills reside ten aged farmers, who settled 
in the same neighborhood when young, 
and with little other property than their 
axes, having worked by the month, to 
pay for their respective lots of one 
hundred acres each. Most of them 
have become rich, and all enjoy a green 
old age, being able to labor on the same 
soil they occupied about fifty years ago. 
Phinehas Hodgdon is more than eighty 
years of age; Jonathan Twombly over 
seventy-eight ; Walter Philbrook near 
seventy-five ; William Moore in his 
seventy-sixth year; John McIntire in 
his seventy-fifth ; Edward Spaulding (a 
decendant of the famous Mrs. Dustin) 
in his seventy-fourth ; John Wilder in 
his seventy-eighth ; Isaac Darby in his 
seventy-third ; Menassah Wilder in his 
seventy-first ; and Coffin Moore sev- 
enty-one. ‘The same blast of a horn, 
well tuned, would now call them all to 
dinner ; and although differing in poli- 
tics and religion, they are all attached 
to the benign institutions of their be- 
loved country. 

On the south side of Martin Meadow- 
Hills, and washing their base, is Martir 
Meadow-Pond, a fine sheet of water, 
covering about four hundred acres. 
Here the first settlers repaired, when- 
ever their stock of meat was exhausted, 
and their appetites satiated with fish, to 
watch and kill the noble animal, known 
by no other than its Indian name of 
Moose, which, during the hot season, 
spend its evenings in the pond to rid 
itself of myriads of flies, and to feed 
on its favorite food, the roots of lilies. 
An early settler, by the name of Dinnis 
Stanley, a man of strong mind and per- 
fect veracity, informed the writer of 
this article, that being “out of meat” 
and wanting a moose skin, to buy a cer- 
tain luxury, then much used, and too 
often at the present day, went alone to 
Cherry Pond fora supply, carrying his old 
gun, so much used that by turning pow- 
der into the barrel it would prime itself. 
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He had scarcely struck fire in his camp, 
when he heard several moose wading 
from the shallow side of the pond to- 
ward deep water. He then uncorked 
his powder horn, put several bullets into 
his mouth, and waited until the moose 
in front was nearly immersed in water. 
He waded in where the water was about 
one foot in depth, and took his position, 
not in rear of the moose, lest they 
should swim over the pond, but at a 
right angle with their track, and an easy 
musket shot from it. On his appear- 
ance, the four moose, as he had anticip- 
ated, chose rather to wade back than 
swim over, and commenced their retreat 
in the same order they had entered the 
pond ; that was, one behind the other 
at some distance. In a moment the 
moose which had been in the rear, was 
now in front in the retreat ; and, com- 
ing within reach, he was shot at. The 
powder horn was then applied to the 
muzzle of the gun, a bullet followed 
from his mouth, with the celerity which 
hunters only know. The second moose 
was fired at, the third, and fourth in 
rapid succession, when Lt. Stanley found 
time to give a fifth discharge to the 
moose then in the rear. Three fell at 
the water’s edge, the other staggered to 
the top of the bank where he fell dead. 
But the greatest destruction of the 
moose occured in March, when the 
snow was deep and stiffened after a 
thaw. They were then destroyed with- 
out mercy by professional hunters who 
used only the skin, tallow, and nose ; 
which last, and a beaver’s tail, is proba- 
bly more acceptable to the epicure than 
all the refinements of Roman luxury. 
One hunter, by name Nathan Caswell, 
killed in one season ninety-nine moose, 
most of them wantonly, not saving even 
the tallow or all of the skins. This 
brought him into disrepute among the 
settlers, who sometimes refused him 
their houses. The settlers however 
were more provident, always observing 
the injunction to Peter, with a slight 
modification, “Arise, slay,” only “to 
eat.”” A moose of the largest class is 
about eight feet high and will weigh 
over nine hundred pounds. Deer and 
wolves were unknown till long after the 
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first settlement, as were also eels, till 
the otter were exterminated. 

From the village in Lancaster the 
roads diverge in four directions toward 
the sea board ; in one toward Canada, 
and in another westward. This central 
location gives the town most of the 
business, mercantile and professional, in 
the counties of Essex and Coos, per- 
formed by five store keepers, seven law- 
yers,four physicians, one bank witha cap- 
ital of fifty thousand dollars, and one Fire 
Insurance Company, to which may be 
added a flour mill with three sets of 
stones, four saw mills, three clapboard 
and three shingle machines, one exten- 
sive clothier’s mill, a tannery, machinery 
for carriage making, blacksmith work, 
coopering and many other mechanical 
operations. Our religious establish- 
ments are very respectable, consisting 
of a Congregational Church, Methodist, 
Episcopal Society, three meeting houses, 
many Baptists, Unitarians, Freewill Bap- 
tists, some quakers, christians, restora- 
tionists, and no mormons. We have 
also an Academy in successful opera- 
tion, and a very convenient brick Court 
House, and Jail often without tenants. 
There is also a Printing Press in town, 
from which issues a weekly newspaper 
entitled the Coos County Democrat. 
Its politics is indicated by its title. 
The town contains three hundred voters, 
and probably about fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. 

One of the,most magnificent specta- 
cles I have ever witnessed, common in 
early times, now rare, was tracts of 
twenty, thirty, and sometimes fifty acres 
of heavily timbered land, a large pro- 
portion of which was evergreen, mixed 
with deciduous trees, cut down one or 
two years, and in a dry season, with 
fire attached to the windward side of 
the lot, the flame ascending with fearful 
velocity, far above the tallest of the 
trees (for it was a rule in those days, if 
the trees were felled by the job, to leave 
four of the largest on each acre stand- 
ing) and the vast columns of dense and 
rapid smoke, obscuring the sun’s_ bril, 
liant light, nearly and perhaps quite 
equalling Napoleon’s description of the 
burning of Moscow. 
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Our inhabitants begin to be aware, 
that one hundred years since, a smatter- 
ing of Greek and Latin was a passport 
to honor and wealth, the learned pro- 
fession then being scantily filled, which 
has led many parents and more young 
persons, ata time, when our professor- 
ships were over-flowing, to identify a 
collegiate education with ease, honor 
and wealth, and agricultural pursuits, 
with a life of meanness, of toil, and 
of no profit. Hence the rush of young 
men to colleges, academies, the yard 
stick, speculations, and even idleness, 
to avoid the low groveling pursuit of 
farming, as if agriculture did not require 
learning, and will not produce wealth 
and happiness preeminently over every 
other profession. The recent import- 
ation of bread stuff from Europe has, 
with its disgrace and pecuniary loss, 
produced one good effect. It has ex- 
cited the attention of legislatures and 
scientific men to the “Art of all Arts :” 
It has convinced many that with a mod- 
erate share of industry, and the present 
enormous prices of the products of 
our northern region, they can become 
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independent and happy, far, very far, 
beyond the care-worn speculator, the 
blasted hopes of those who depend on 
their diplomas, or even him who is a 
slave to his millions. 

The character of our inhabitants is, 
in some respects, dissimilar to that of 
many other country towns, uniting the 
warm sensibilities of the heart, with the 
more profound researches of the under- 
standing ; enterprising, perhaps in the 
extreme ; depending, however, more 
on individual effort, than on combined 
exertion ; hospitable yet economical ; 
aspiring, yet restrained within the 
bounds of propriety; independent in 
principle, even to a fault, if fault it can 
be ; patriotic, only in accordance with 
their own perceptions of right ; equally 
regardless of all dictums, unless clearly 
announced to their comprehension ; 
patient and persevering, when cheered 
on by hope, yet possibly restless, when 
that “anchor to the soul” is “ deferred.” 
Lancaster, “with all thy faults, I love 
thee still.” 

August 4th, 1839. 
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BY C. C. LORD. 


FUNEREAL. 


Few customs in this town have 
changed more since the original settle- 
ment than those relating to the dispos- 
al of the dead. As soon as civilized 
society was established here, a spot 
was selectedl for a burial place. The 
first graveyard was on the top of Put- 
ney’s Hill, being the lot now celebrated 
both on account of its antiquity and 
the elevated prospect afforded in the 
vicinity. This lot appears to have 


been at first selected by common con- 
sent, but, on the incorporation of the 
town, the subject of its legal ownership 
came up for public consideration. In 
1766, the year after the incorporation, 
the subject of the ownership of the 
burial lot was set at rest by the follow- 
ing declaration inscribed in the record 
of the legal proceedings of the annual 
town meeting of that year: “The half 
acre of Land, which is voted to be pro- 
cured for a Burying Plac on the top 
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of the Hill, I give and Be Stow on the 
Town. John Putney.”* 

In the earliest days of this township, 
if a person died, the body was enclosed 
in a winding sheet, which enwrapped 
the form in such a manner as to favor 
the lapping of certain edges over the 
face of the deceased after the obsequies 
were performed and before the coffin 
was closed. ‘The coffin was made by 
the local carpenter, who does not ap- 
pear to have ever kept one on hand in 
case of an emergency, and was fitted 
with a pane of glass over the place al- 
loted to the head of the corpse, through 
which glass the features were to be 
viewed by the mourners and_ friends. 
The funeral exercises being finished, 
the detached lid of the coffin was 
screwed over the pane, and the re- 
mains were ready for burial. 

The preparations for burial being fin- 
ished, the coffin was placed upon a 
bier, or barrow, and covered with a 
pall. The pall was a large piece of 
black cloth, about the size of a bed- 
sheet, and served as a symbol of gener- 
al solemnity and mourning. The pall 
was the property of the town. A_ pall 
was purchased in this town in 1768. 
The bier was at first borne on the 
shoulders of a number of men selected 
for the purpose ; in later times, it was 
carried by the hands, as it is now, for 
short distances, on the way to the 
grave. The coffin was buried without 
any box, or other investing receptacle. 

At first, there were sometimes at- 
tempts at preserving the memories of 
the dead by rude headstones of un- 
hewn rock, in which were cut the ini- 
tials of the deceased. A number of 
these headstones can be seen in the 
old cemetery on Putney’s Hill. Only 
one of these bears a date. It is in 
memory of a child. The whole in- 
scription is “1758, J. C.,” the initials 
being cut below the date. As soon as 
the prosperity of the local settlement 





*The public act of the town in advance 
of this gratuity is as follows: 

“Voted that Half a Nacre of Land Be 
Procurd for a Buring Place where they 
have Be gun to Bury on the top of the 
mi 
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would allow, wrought gravestones be- 
gan to be used. ‘These were at first 
“with shapeless sculpture decked,” be- 
ing exceedingly rude. In the old 
graveyard on Putney’s Hill are the two 
oldest artificial headstones in town. 
One is a memento of Lieut. Aaron 
Kimball, who died July 30, 1760, aged 
50; the other, of Jeremiah Kimball, 
who died May 18, 1764, aged 56. 
These headstones are supplemented by 
corresponding footstones. 

The gravestones of the older time 
sometimes exhibited a prolixity of in- 
scription that was quite noticeable. 
The most remarkable case in kind is 
seen in the lower village cemetery.* 
On a large, slate headstone, finely 
sculptured on its face, is the following 
elaborate- inscription : 


In testimony of sincere 
affection, 
This humble monument was erected by 
E. DarLInc, 
to inform the passing stranger that be- 
neath rests the head of his beloved 
Exiza W. ParKER, 
youngest daughter of Lt. E. P., who 
died of consumption, May 11, 1820, 
Et. 18. 
Invidious Death ! How dost thou rend 
asunder 
The bonds of nature and the ties of 
love. 


In Coelo optamus convenire. 
We know that her Redeemer liveth. 





*In 1766, the following act, doubtless 
relating to the original cemetery at the 
village, was passed by the town: 

* Voted that halfa nacor of Land Be 
Procurd for a Buring yard on the High 
way Leding to Concord Be tween the 
Land of Mr. Mark Jewet and Mr. John 
Blaisdel, a quartor out of Each of these 
Lands.” Subsequently to a blank space 
immediately following this vote, this 
gratuity is expressed: 

‘a quarter of a nacor of Land for a 
Buring Plas which was Voted to Be 
Procurd on my Land I giveand Be Stow 
on the Town. John Blaisdel.” 

The blank space in the record was 
doubtless intended for the accommoda- 
tion of Mr. Jewett, who for some reason 
never used it. 
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On the left of this inscription, ac- 
cording to the reader’s observation, is 
the perpendicularly chiseled sentiment, 
“Her Eulogy is written on the hearts 
of her friends ;” on the right, another, 
“Her friends were—ALL, who knew 
her.” 

The first artificial headstones 
town were of slatestone, rudely sculp- 
tured, with a death’s head and wings. 
Afterwards came the improved slab of 
slate, on which the monument and 
weeping willow—one or both—were 
representative graven symbols of afflic- 
tion. ‘The marble slab followed, to be 
in its turn largely superseded by the 
more imposing stone or stately monu- 
ment, the latter being usually of mar- 
ble, though sometimes of granite. 

The first tomb constructed in this 
town was built by Roger E. Perkins, 
and is located in the lower village grave- 
yard, It received the bodies of nu- 
merous members and descendants of 
the Perkins family, but will receive no 
more. A few years ago it was closed 
and sealed for all time. In front of 
this tomb, on a slab of soft stone, is 
this inscription : 


in the 


RoGER E. PERKINS’ 
Tomb, 
Erected July 11, i821. 


It is an interesting fact that this in- 
scription was cut by the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Ballard, son of the late John Os- 
good Ballard, the renowned select 
school teacher, and that the sculptor 
used only his pocket knife in the opera- 
tion. 

The mention of the lower village 
cemetery suggests an interesting fact of 
local history. This yard, as originally 
laid out, extended two or three rods in- 
to the present main street. When the 
growth of the village demanded an_in- 
creased width of street, the graveyard 
fence was set back the necessary dis- 
tance at this point, and many bodies 
were disinterred and reburied in other 
places ; but many others were left in 
their original positions, the mounds be- 
ing smoothed off, and the thoughtless 
travelers to day tread above them while 
passing and repassing. The above 
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change of outline occurred not far 
from the year 1520. 


MATRIMONIAL, 


There is less that 


need be said of 
matrimonial customs than of some 
others. ‘There are some legal features 


of this part of the present subject that 
are worth noticing. ‘The colonial 
statute of marriage required that an in- 
tention of matrimony should be attend- 
ed by a certificate from the clerk of the 
town, or a license from the governor of 
the province, and be published on 
three several meeting days. Subse- 
quently to Independence, in 1791, a 
law was enacted in New Hampshire, 
making it compulsory upon parties de- 
siring to consummate marriage to have 
their “desire or intention published at 
three several public mecting days, or 
three Sabbath days,” in town, or, if 
there was no clerk to publish, in the 
next adjoining town. ‘The first publi- 
cations of matrimonial intents were by 
open “crying” of the same by the 
town clerk at some interval in the re- 
ligious services of Sunday. Afterwards 
notice was given by posting the legal 
evidence of the intent of parties in the 
entry, or porch, of the meeting-house. 

The posting of marriages was kept 
up till a late period. Inthe rooms of 
the New Hampshire Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, at Contoocook, can be seen the 
last marriage notice posted in this 
town. It reads as follows: 

Mr. Erastus Danforth, and Miss 
Mary S. Nichols, both of Hopkinton, 
intend marriage. 

F. P. KNOWLTON, 
Town Clerk. 
Were married Aug. 23, 1854. 

In later times, as is well known, the 
certificate of a town-clerk is a sufficient 
guaranty of the privilege of legal mar- 
riage. 

BENEVOLENT. 


Charity is an attribute of human na- 
ture in all times and places. Its for- 
mulated services are modified to suit 
the times and circumstances. In the 
earlier days of this town, the poor were 
assisted by the public, as now. Such 
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of the poor as were homeless were at 
first boarded at the expense of the 
town. ‘The board of paupers was sold 
at the annual town-meeting to the low- 
est bidder. This was a custom that 
was liable to abuses, like any other 
practice. At best, complaints would 
naturally arise from such a form of 
management. It is said that on one 
occasion, when it was proposed in 
town-meeting to sell the board of a 
certain pauper, the unfortunate man 
asked the privilege to speak. He said 
he did not wish to be sent to the place 
at which he had recently lived, for he 
“did not want to go to a place where 
they were poorer than he was.”’ The 
practice of boarding the homeless poor 
around from place to place was, at 
best, objectionable, being excusable 
only on the ground of the poverty of 
the incipient township. The conduct 
of pauper affairs changed in 1833, 
when, on the 13th of March, it was 
voted in town-meeting to buy a pauper 
farm, Stephen Sibley, John Silver, and 
Daniel Chase being chosen a commit- 
tee to effect the public purpose. The 
farm selected was one owned by Dan- 
iel Chase, and located on Dimond 
Hill, about two miles below the village, 
on the main road to Concord. This 
farm continued to be the home of the 
town’s poor till the year 1872, when 
the property was sold in fulfillment of 
the vote of the town. The farm and 
its appendencies were sold in_ lots. 
Moses F. Hoyt purchased the main lo- 
cation and occupies it to this day. 
Since the sale of the. town farm, the 
town’s poor have been boarded, but by 
a management exempt from the objec- 
tional features of the first practice. The 
poor are no longer sold like worthless 
trumpery to the lowest bidder. 


FINANCIAL, 


As a public corporation, this town 
has enjoyed nearly or quite all the im- 
munities and privileges implied in the 
right to buy and sell, borrow and lend, 
sue and be sued. It has collected its 
claims and paid its debts. We are not 
aware that any official of this town has 
ever been prosecuted for mal-adminis- 


tration or embezzlement. There has 
been a laxity of financial conduct that 
is apt to obtain in country towns. 
Men of no professional financial train- 
ing are apt to transact business with 
regard only to present contingencies. 
As a consequence, the financial records 


. 
of such managers are seldom what they 


should be. A citizen of this town, who 
has often been personally concerned 
in public affairs, tells us he once knew 
a time when there was not a scrap of 
an account to certify the amount of the 
indebtedness of the town in the pos- 
session of one of its officers. Its notes 
were out here and there, but nobody 
knew the amount in the aggregate. If 
the town chose to give its note, it was 
done ; ifit wished to cancel any in- 
debtedness, it was accomplished. 

In consequence of the indifferent 
local management, and the attendant 
popular inadvertence, the disposal of 
the town’s revenues derived from the 
sale of public lands is a problem to 
many of our citizens to this day. We 
have been to some pains to uncover 
the facts, but as yet with incomplete 
success. From the sale of the parson- 
age lands, a fund of about $1000 was 
derived ; from the sale of the school 
right, about as much more; from the 
sale of the training field, a considerable 
sum, be it more or less. The interest 
of these funds was devoted to special, 
distinctive uses. The parsonage fund 
was devoted to religion, the school 
fund to education, the training field 
fund to military affairs. We will give 
detailed information briefly. 

With the above funds, bound in ful- 
fillment of the original purposes to be 
invested, the officers of the town often 
experienced difficulties. Investments 
were not always easy. Reliable men 
were not always ready to take them. 
At length the parsonage fund was dis- 
posed of by a vote to appropriate the 
principle of the same to the discharge 
of any public indebtedness, and to raise 
the equivalent of the interest, annually, 
for distribution fro rata among the 
several religious societies. The plan 
worked only for a short time. It was 
soon objected that the nature of our 
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civil compact forbade public assess- 
ments for the benefit of religious soci- 
eties. ‘The point was considered and 
sustained, and the collecting and dis- 
bursing of parsonage incomes ceased 
in 1853. ‘lhe school fund was anni- 
hilated by the annual appropriation of 
the interest, with a certain part of the 
principle, for the support of common 
schools. ‘The interest of the training 
field fund was annually devoted to mil- 
itary expenses till 1851, when the New 
Hampshire militia system was abol- 
ished, and we presume it was then ab- 
sorbed into the general treasury. 

The “surplus money” was for a 
time a thorn in the side of the finan- 
cial body corporate. ‘This product of 
the surcharged governmental treasury 
at Washington was received by Stephen 
Sibley, formally authorized receiving 
agent of the town.* Mr. Sibley ren- 
dered a report of his official services 
as receiver in 1838, and his report was 
accepted. On the 27th of April, 1839, 
the subject of the disposal of the sur- 
plus money came up for consideration. 
In the warrant for a town-meeting held 
on that date, an article was inserted to 
see if the town would divide the yearly 
interest accruing from this revenue 
equally among the ratable polls, and if, 
when so divided, the amount should 
be considered as a discharge of an 
equal sum of the annual poll tax. The 
town voted to pass over the article. At 
the annual town-meeting in March, in 
1843, a vote was passed to divide an- 
nually one year’s interest of the surplus 
fund, at the rate of six per cent., 
equally among all resident persons _lia- 
ble to taxation, until further ordered by 
the town. The matter rested till the 
29th of November, 1845, when it was 
voted to reconsider the foregoing vote 
from and afterthe 1st of the following 
April. In March of the next year, an 





*In 1837, the town paid Mr. Sibley 
$2.17 for services as receiver, and for like 
services 1838, $4.31. The amount of sur- 
plus money received in two installments 
was not far from $6000. but it is a singu- 
lar fact that neither in the records of this 
town, nor in those of the State Treasurer's 
office, at Concord, appear any figures to 
certify the sum. 





attempt was made to reconsider the 
vote of the 29th of November, but the 
article was indefinitely postponed. The 
contest over the surplus money arose 
from the protest against the anti-Amer- 
ican idea of taxing the people to sup- 
port individuals. ‘The fund was ab- 
sorbed into the town treasury. 


INTER-COMMUNICATIVE, 


We now touch briefly the subject of 
messages, the facilities for the convey- 
ance of which having increased greatly 
since the earlier days of the town. At 
first, the ability to transmit messages 
depended upon the gratuitous accom- 
modations of public travel. A person 
wishing to send a letter to a relative or 
friend, prepared it and forwarded by 
any person who happened to be jour- 
neying that way. By this popular 
method of transmitting messages, the 
taverns became general distributing 
post-offices. Sometimes a strip of tape 
tacked above the fireplace of the pub- 
lic house became a support for letters. 
The transient traveler looked over the 
list, and, selecting any bound in the 
direction he was going, took them 
along. By this method, the time re- 
quired for conveyance from one point 
to another was governed much by un- 
certainties. Months were sometimes 
required for messages to reach their 
destination, at distances now accom- 
plished regularly in less time than a 
day. The introduction of a public 
mail service removed a great inconven- 
ience. ‘The earlier mails were carried 
through this region by horsemen, and 
afterwards by drivers of vehicles. Sub- 
sequently, the public stage became the 
means of conveyance; the railroad 
crowned the accommodations in this 
direction till the telegraph* afforded 
the transportation of the most moment- 
ous matters. 

The first post-office in Hopkinton 
was established April 1, 1811. John 
Harris was the first postmaster. The 
post-office at Contoocook was estab- 
lished March 5, 1831. ‘Thomas Burn- 





*A telegraph office was opened in Con- 
toocook in 1866. Levi W. Dimond was 
the first operator. 
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ham was the postmaster. The post- 
office at West Hopkinton was estab- 
lished* May 29, 1857. Joseph P. Dow 
was postmaster. 

MUTUAL AND PROTECTIVE. 


In the earlier half of the present 
century, there were enterprises in- 
stituted in Hopkinton that, though in 
part maintained till now, would have 
advanced to schemes of greater public 
importance, if the public position once 
occupied by this town had never been 
changed. One of these enterprises 
was the Hopkinton Village Aqueduct 
Association. Water is a domestic ne- 
cessity, and wells for water are con- 
temporaneous with history. The first 
wells in Hopkinton village were in 
many instances impracticable for two 
reasons. The earth in this vicinity is 
sandy and porous to a great depth, and 
drawing water long distances is not a 
desirable employment.* Again, the 
quality of the soil is so slightly con- 
creted that wells are in constant danger 
of falling in. A number of wells have 
disappeared in consequence of the 
lightness of the soil in this village. 
People have been disturbed by a rum- 
ble and tremor of the earth, and have 
investigated the phenomenon to find 
that their well had disappeared. Once 
an attempt was made to purify the old 
Wiggin well, better known as_ the 
“town well,” since it occupied a_posi- 
tion in the public street. Preparations 
were made for descent into it, and a 
man started down to begin the work of 
purification. He accomplished only a 
part of the descent, returning to state 
with much concern that there was a 
large chasm in the side, caused by the 
caving of the earth. The project of 
improvement was abandoned. This 
well has been closed a number of 
years. 

A general need prompted the forma- 
tion of the Aqueduct Association, 





*Anold well on the premises of Hor- 
ace Edmunds is reputed to be seventy 
feet in depth. 
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The 
grantees were Horace Chase, Nathan- 


which was incorporated in 1840. 


iel Curtis, Joseph Stanwood, Isaac 
Long, Moses Kimball, Ariel P. Knowl- 
ton, William Little and Reuben E. 
French. Water was drawn by means 
of logs from springs on the eastern 
slope of Putney’s Hill, about half a 
mile from the centre of the village, the 
site of the supply being on the land of 
Abram Burnham. ‘The water of these 
springs is very pure and sweet. 

An important protective enterprise 
was implied. in the formation of the 
Hopkinton Engine Company, which 
was incorporated in the year 1814. 
The grantees were Benjamin Wiggin, 
Joseph Town, Thomas Williams, Eben- 
ezer Lerned, John O. Ballard, Stephen 
Sibley, Thomas W. Bailey and _ their 
associates. This company was in ac- 
tive existence till about 1852. During 
the warmer season of the year, it was 
its custom to meet monthly for a trial 
exercise. The company was  mar- 
shaled by the strokes of the meeting- 
house bell, the engine taken to some 
reservoir, the tank filled by buckets, 
and the propelling power of the ma- 
chine tested. The transaction was 
done with all the exactness of military 
drill. 

About the time of the last practical 
usefulness of the Hopkinton Engine 
Company, an attempt was made to ele- 
vate the village into a precinct. A 
legal controversy thwarted the plan, 
which has never since been revived. 
For many years two tanks with pumps, 
supplied from the aqueduct, have been 
in existence in anticipation of dangers 
by fire. A chemical fire-engine was 
purchased by subscription in 1872 for 
use in Hopkinton lower village. 

The Contoocook Village Engine 
Company was incorporated in 1831. 
Isaac Bailey, 3d, John Whipple, Rollin 
White, Joseph B. Town, and associates, 
were grantees. ‘This organization is 
still in effective existence. Contoocook 
was elevated to a precinct in 1865. 
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